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Pure English 
Purists 


ELIGHT in style as such is rare. ists 
D seldom enjoy it. They take their pleasures 
sadly, and can be stirred to real emotion 
only by a mistake in grammar or a rank colloquial- 
ism. ‘The English of professional purists is like the 
pronunciation of elocutionists; its smooth perfection 
slips off the understanding. ‘Thoreau preferred the 
conversation of a wood-chopper to the rhapsodies 
of nature lovers, and honest lovers of English pre- 
fer downright language, even when harsh, to minced 
and colorless perfection. 

Correct English may be very bad English. There 
isa dressed and formal diction, as colorful as a con- 
crete walk, which children must endure in their text- 
books. The worst slang is often more expressive 
than what they have to read. There is the empty 
suavity of sales-letter English, which plays upon 
tastes formed by a bad education. And there is edi- 
torial and political English, just a little swollen with 
oratory, just a little seasoned with literature, every 
sentence hand-made, but as tasteless as a mail-order 


cake. 
ses Ss S 


A writer who keeps his thoughts commonplace 
and says only what others have said before him, can 
master correct English with very little difficulty. 
Avoid figures, use no phrase that is heard in talk 
unless it has been seen in print, write always in gen- 
eral terms, keep the vocabulary small, and the gram- 
mar simple. Listen to the radio and read a good 
text-book. 

But it is excessively difficult to write pure Eng- 
lish. “Pure,” in this sense, as elsewhere, has a moral 
rather than a chemical significance, and implies re- 
sponsibility for the full meaning of every English 
word. And what histories can be written of those 
meanings! The writer of pure English chooses his 
words with a consciousness of life in every syllable. 
It is not enough for him that a verb takes the accusa- 
tive, or that “admire” in a modern dictionary has 
one very simple meaning. He feels the Latin in his 
tongue, tastes the rough and concrete Norman or 
Anglo-Saxon of the monosyllables, knows that 
“thrill” is a boring upon a bone, remembers the 
courtliness of courtesy, and in his choice of rhythms 
lets the sense be reflected in the sound. How else, 
with such a heritage, can his English be exigent of 
its own great powers? 

s&s s+ & 

We—or our school systems—have manufactured 
American purists of a particularly objectionable type. 
Educated by modes of an English style written by 
men in an environment utterly different from their 
own, these pedagogues have reduced the parliamen- 
tary diction of Macaulay or the precise dignity of 
George Eliot to an empty correctness, They can imi- 
tate only the mechanisms of such styles; the spirit 
escapes them and they have no vital spirit of their 
own. The models of American prose have been 
Emerson’s fine rhetoric rein- 
forced by New Englandisms, Thoreau’s magnifi- 
cent terseness, Poe’s whip-like sentences, Mark 
Twain’s expressive colloquialism — these writers 
were closer to our needs, but the staccato of a new 
prose, the rise and dip from the homely to the tense, 
the new locutions slipping in from familiar speech, 
seemed to our purists irregular or inelegant. They 
are of that breed which preferred Everett’s rhetoric 
to Lincoln’s great prose on the day of the Gettys- 
burg address, for Everett spoke in terms that any 
American nurtured upon Burke and the English 
historians could recognize as oratory. ‘The purest 
English of the nineteenth century in the true sense 


generally neglected. 


Apparition 


By JEAN BATCHELOR 


OLD is the golden moon; 
{ Her fires are dead; 
Lost centuries ago 


Their glow was shed. 
Cold are her craters 
And her seas are snow; 
There tread no tigers 
And no blossoms blow 
In field or forest. 
Neither wind nor wave 
Stirs the long stillness 
Of that silent grave. 
Look up from swarming earth 
And see afar 

A world unpopulous— 
O happy star! 
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of “pure,” is probably to be found in Thoreau’s 
“Walden.” 

There are two possible ideas of good English. 
The first is delightfully simple and was phrased 
with delicious naiveté by the editor of the English 
New Statesman, at the close of an Anglo-American 
Conference on English held in London in June of 
1927. Good English, he said in effect, is English 
written or spoken by good Englishmen—not Ameri- 
cans, not Canadians, not Scotchmen (the reference 
was to an editor of The New Oxford Dictionary 

(Continued on next page) 


Crime au Naturel* 


By HutsBerr Foorner 


HE reason why some readers find the account 
of a trial the most exciting kind of reading 
is because such accounts do not try to be ex- 

citing. Other readers disdain such matter. It is 
thrilling, but it is not art. That is just the point. 
All art except the highest is directed towards an 
audience whereas these grim dramas are acted out 
in contemptuous indifference to the spectators. 
That is what gives them their fearful potency to 
move. There is a lesson in this for artists. Art is 
merely a means to an end. When the means be- 
comes the end life departs from it. All of which 
is to say that in the transcript of a trial you will 
find a disinterested quality not to be met with else- 
where save in the highest art. 


~ 


To be sure, trials not being subject to the canons 
of art, always have their dull places, but these may 
be modified by judicious editing, and in any case 
the fanatic for life is content to wade through pages 
of repetitious stuff and the silly wrangling of law- 
yers for the sake of the occasional moments of reve- 
lation. They are so true, such moments, Nobody 
has any interest in falsifying them, You can de- 
pend upon them as upon scenes that you ‘have lived 
through yourself—and they are less wearing. ‘The 
reading of any trial is bound to increase by a little 
one’s store of the knowledge of life. 

For these reasons, therefore, one is grateful to the 
present crime wave in print which has made it de- 
sirable for the Messrs. Scribner to institute this new 
series* of famous trials. One doubts if the horde 
of readers who are now buying predigested crime 
fiction will find the same satisfaction in crime au 
naturel, but it would be a good thing if they could. 
The quality of crime fiction would improve if it 
were’ forced to stand comparison with reality. One 
therefore hopes for the success and the wide circu- 
lation of these books. 


s+ SF 


“The Trial of Patrick Mahon” deals with a case 
only four years old. It was not a particularly 
“good” crime because the murderer was a common- 
place fellow and a bungler, but the account of it 
is absorbingly interesting. In the casual way of court 
proceedings it depicts a sector of English life more 
vividly than a novel, and a sector which rarely gets 
into novels at all; the sheik, London species, and his 
lady friends; life in a furnished bungalow at East- 
bourne, an English equivalent of Atlantic City. 
When the engaging Pat picks up a girl in Richmond 
on a rainy night, what a flood of light is let in on 
the whole piteous, sordid man and woman business! 
Such things are never written about as they are. 
Later he has her down to the seaside bungalow for 
a week-end while her predecessor is lying butchered 
in the next room. A novelist could not deal in such 
scenes, yet they are true. And Pat’s reason for ask- 
ing the second girl down is the most natural in the 
world; he couldn’t bear to be alone with the corpse! 


This precious Pat takes the stand in his own de- 
fense, thereby creating what is surely the most dra- 
matic of all situations—especially when the witness 
is guilty. How plausible he is and how false; how 
THE FAMOUS TRIALS SERIES. THE TRIAL OF 
PATRICK MAHON. By Epcar Wattace. THE 
TRIAL OF PROFESSOR WEBSTER. By Georce DIL- 
nor. THE PELTZER CASE. By Gérarp Harry. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MURDER OF MARIA MARTEN. 
By J. Curtis. THE TRIAL OF THE DETECTIVES. 
By Grorce Ditnot. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
1928. $3 per volume. P 
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he weeps and sentimentalizes in the choicest news- 
paperese; how thoroughly he enjoys the limelight— 
don’t we all know such a one? When the judge 
interrupts his self-pleasing flow to say coldly: “We 
want to know what happened; not what you thought 
ind imagined,” one feels like cheering that judge. 

Edgar Wallace, the novelist, writes the introduc- 
tion to this volume. He would be among the first 
one would think of for the task, but the result is dis- 
appointing. What the reader wants in these cir- 
cumstances 1s a cold white light on the facts, rather 
than an emotional glow. In my opinion Mr, Wal- 
lace errs in suggesting that Pat was a monster. 
Surely the most terrifying aspect of the affair is the 
fact that he was such an ordinary fellow, so like the 
rest of us. The 
bey grinning out of the frontispiece afflicted me 
with the purest horror. Good Heavens! If that 
jolly phiz masks a murderer, what of the faces that 


comely, curly-headed white collar 


surround me every day?—what of my own face? 
s ss sf 

“The Trial of Professor Webster” is truly de- 
cribed as a classic in the annals of American crime. 
[ suppose nearly everybody has heard of it, especially 
all who haye a doctor in the family. It took place 
in respectable Boston in 1850. Upon examination 
of the facts the legendary professor shrinks a good 
deal. He was not nearly such a fiend as one had 
been led to suppose. In fact one feels distinctly 
annoyed that with his facilities (he was a famous 
chemist with a private laboratory at his command ) he 
didn’t make a better job of his murder. Of course 
if he had, we wouldn’t have our classic. The reader 
drifts into a revery planning out what Professor 
Webster ought to have done, what he, the reader, 
would have done in his place. It is a fascinating 
exercise, this committing murders in the imagina- 
tion, particularly for mild mannered men. Profes- 
or Webster, judging from his portrait, was one of 
But backed into 
Query: 
There 


these mild mannered men himself. 
i corner, he undertook to hack his way out. 
would not any of us have done the same? 
is terror in the thought. 

The Professor bungled his job (as they all did), 
but the account of it makes an excellent tale. In 
this case the accused did not take the stand, but there 
is an unforgettable janitor who did, The book has 
in admirable introduction by George Dilnot. It is 
better to read the trial first, and then the introduc- 
tion which tells you everything you want to know 
which was not brought out in the evidence. 

a & & 

In “The Peltzer Case” we have really a first 
rate murder planned and carried out in masterly 
One feels that one could hardly have done 
‘That it was discovered seems to have been 


fashion, 
better. 
due simply to the fact that murder will out. Sus- 
picion fixed itself spontaneously on the guilty man. 
To give an outline of the story would be to spoil it. 
\ll the elements of a powerful drama are present 
To this reader 


love, hate, chicanery, self-sacrifice. 
it was more exciting than fiction because of the ever 
present elements of unexpectedness and inexplica- 
bility. It is true; it is first-hand stuff; it throws 
light on certain dark places of the human heart; one 
has the feeling of an explorer in reading it. 


Here a different method has been followed. It 
is prepared somewhat in the form of a novel being 
divided into parts and chapters, beginning with a 
long account of the situation that produced the catas- 
trophe, and ending with a history of the subsequent 
life of the surviving prisoner. The tedious parts 
of the trial have been cut, and the whole re- 
duced to narrative form, with the comment as it 
might be of an intelligent spectator. For the gen- 
eral reader this is undoubtedly the better way, though 
the confirmed addict may protest that he wants his 
crime straight, and prefers to indulge his own specu- 
lations. However, even he must confess that it has 
been extremely well done in this case. The author, 
M. Gérard Harry, is, on the face of it, a man of 
insight and sympathy, and scrupulously exact. And 
he has followed this case for forty years! The re- 
sult is one of the best accounts of a modern crime. 

“The Mysterious Murder of Maria Marten”’ is 
yet another kind of crime book, being a reprint of 
a publication of 1828. It was an obvious and com- 
monplace crime, though a great effort has been 
made by the old writer (one J. Curtis) to embellish 


it with mystery. His book in the beginning must 


have been commonplace too, but was well worth 
reprinting for the sake of the quaint picture of rural 
England one hundred years ago that it presents, with 
its village fairs, its javelin men, its puppet shows. 
But after all, how like us they were with their brash 


reporters (the one who wrote this book might readily 
have found a job with Hearst), their sensational 
preachers, their struggling court-room crowds. For 
sheer, windy nonsense’ in reporting a murder trial 
this book can match the pink or green press of to- 
day. Like us at heart they were, but in a different 
style. Even the lower classes in those days had a 
vocabulary. The elaborate pious style of their com- 
munications makes us smile at first, but finally puts 
What will they say in 2028 of our 
newspaper sty le? 

Bill Corder, the murderer in this case, was also 
a lady-killer—in both senses of the word. Having 
killed one girl, he an advertisement in a 
matrimonial paper for another, and fifty-four of 
the replies are reprinted in an appendix. ‘They 
afford most curious matter to the student of man- 
kind, QO)ne is impressed first of all by their wist- 
It is another case 


us to sleep. 


inserted 


fulness and their reasonableness. 
of the poor girl in the rain. 
Little space remains to speak of “The Trial of 
the Detectives.” This book has not the advantage 
of a murder to lend it a lurid atmosphere, and is 
on that account somewhat dryer in tone than the 
others. But it should not be neglected, because it 
relates an extraordinarily interesting case. In 1877 
four inspectors of Scotland Yard (which included 
almost all of the principal officers of that time) 
were put on trial for conspiring with a gang of race- 
track swindlers, and three of them were sent to 
prison. All England was aroused by the case. Here 
is another wonderful cross-section of life at a dif- 
The best legal talent in the country 


ferent period. 
It is delightful to observe them in 


was engaged, 


action. 





A Sibyl Anatomized 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
prehension. By THEoporA BosANquer. 
York: The Chaucer Head. 1927. 

Reviewed by CLiareE Howarp 


An Essay in Com- 
New 


F the aim of biography be to transmit per- 

sonality, the richest_is.that which transmits: not 

Only the personality of the Bygone celebrity, 
but that of the living author. Such is this study of 
Harriet Martineau, where that strenuous and assured 
Amazon is considered by a subtle and witty spec- 
tator, Theodora Bonsanquet. The quality of this 
biography is rare, and the subject one that needed 
attention, for though most people know the name 
of Harriet Martineau, not many could say what 
were her contributions to Seventy-five 
years ago she wrote a biography explaining herself 
so copiously that there seemed nothing more to be 
done; now that nineteenth-century explanations are 
to this generation utterly deluded, every eminent 
Victorian has to be presented all over again by some 
urbane Georgian who can see things coolly. Theo- 
dora Bosanquet has given us Harriet Martineau in 
Who she was, where 


society. 


a beautifully ironic narrative. 
she flourished, what she wrote, whom she loved and 
hated, is told rapidly, dispassionately, and with ex- 
quisite humor. One is left in no doubt as to what 
was the value of her writings or as to how her 
genius compared with that of notable contemporaries 
like Elizabeth Barrett or Florence Nightingale, but 
such criticism is implicit. 

It suffices to recall that Harriet Martineau was 
born in 1802, in Norwich, England, of French 
Huguenot ancestry, of a father who manufactured 
bombazines, and a clear-headed vigorous mother, the 
daughter of a wholesale grocer; that Harriet proved 
to be one of the best pupils of a schoolmaster so 
ruined by conversion to Unitarianism that he an- 
nounced himself ready to fill the gaps in his once 
flourishing school for boys, with girls; that she be- 
gan to write for The Monthly Repository tales 
“describing with all possible fidelity the aspect and 
life of the land of the Hebrews”; and later, in a 
competition offering three prizes for essays designed 
to convert Catholics, Jews and Mohammedans, 
respectively, to Unitarianism, she won all three 
prizes, 

Fired by these successes, she conceived the idea 
of using fiction as a vehicle for instruction in the 
principles of political economy, a science which had 
not been formulated long, but which “occupied in 
the minds of educated Liberals much the same con- 
secrated place as was held a generation later by the 
hypothesis of Natural Selection and the Survival of 
the Fittest.” Harriet decided to place her talent 


at the service of the theory of rent and the prin- 
ciple of /atssez-faire in a number of stories which 
should combine human interest and economic doc- 
trine so cunningly that no reader could fail to ab- 
sorb the true faith from every page. Rejections 
from publishers only hardened her resolution to go 
up to London and see them, regardless of her moth- 
er’s protests that Harriet could not think of doing 
such a thing alone, and in wintry weather. She 
went: and “though she had no gift for charming 
men into indulgence” and her sex was nothing but 
a hindrance, “inspiring real men of business with 
an instinctive distrust of the plans of the thin, pale, 
deaf young woman,” W. J. Fox, the editor of The 
Monthly Repository, persuaded his brother, a book- 
seller, to make her an offer—a very low-spirited 
offer—to publish the tales, provided 500 copies 
were privately subscribed, Undaunted by the ob- 
noxious condition, and by the report that James Mill 
thought her plan absurd, she sat up writing the 
preface to the series of tales until two in the morn- 
ing, cried till six, and began to send out prelimi- 
nary circulars at half-past eight. At the end of 
ten days Fox wrote that he proposed to print a sec- 
ond edition of 5,000 copies at once. The tales 
were enormously successful. 

Her journey to the United States in 1834 gave 
her renewed triumphs, and she wrote it up in most 
interesting fashion, speaking for the enfranchise- 
ment of women and, unexpectedly, for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The account of how she was lured 
into the ranks of the Abolitionists in Boston is one 
of the most amusing passages in her book. Boston 
of 1835 is tenderly evoked. 

It was characteristic of Harriet Martineau to be 
cured by a new idea. Mesmerism and phrenology 
were just then agitating drawing-rooms. Conscien- 
tious men like Hallam bore testimony to the mar- 
vels they had witnessed at séances. Bulwer Lytton 
urged Miss Martineau to employ a somnambule. 
In “Letters on Mesmerism” (1845) the famous 
invalid announced to the world the efficacy of this 
treatment, and proved it by rising from her bed 
and enjoying ten years of uninterrupted health. 

& & & 

An unflagging output of Tales, Histories, Let- 
ters, and Suggestions showed that the remarkable 
woman had laid hold of life anew. Not that she 
had ceased writing during her illness, as “Life in 
a Sick Room; Essays by an Invalid,” can testify. 
The air of the Lake District, where she lived for 
the last thirty years of her life, agreed with her. 
She had a house furnished with gifts and a garden 
where Wordsworth had himself planted the stone 
pines, 

It was when she had a recurrence of illness in 
1855 that she finished her autobiography, though 
she survived it by twenty-two years. This famous 
document, though different, of course, in content, 
is like Cellini’s in being boastful, aggressive, and 
impolite to contemporaries. From it, however, as 
from this wise biography, rises an image of extra- 
ordinary cheer to all faint-hearted travellers. Here 
was a woman without beauty, wealth, or special 
genius, who by a clear and strong intellect, which 
sought and rapidly assimilated information of all 
sorts, greeted new ideas with enthusiasm, and ex- 
pressed herself with such clear and passionate con- 
viction that she impressed the whole English-speak- 
ing world, and the Czar of Russia also. 





Pure English 
(Continued from preceding page) 


present at the Conference), not Irishmen (he meant 
Bernard Shaw). His editorial was short, but at its 
close the circle was visibly shrinking. Not North 
Englishmen, for to an American ear their English 
differs from the Southern tongue, not Oxford or 
Cambridge English, for their accents violently dis- 
agree, not cockney (one hopes), not parliamentary 
or London City English certainly! English, it ap- 
pears, as a logical conclusion, is the language of The 
New Statesman. It was thus that in a geography 
for children published in the proud, but declining 
city of Charleston, the Atlantic Ocean was defined 
as “a body of water into which flow the Ashley and 
the Cooper Rivers!” 

The other possible idea of good English for an 
American, a Scotchman, or a Londoner, is that his 
English shall be true, both to its great inheritance, 
and to the taste and sense and blood and rhythm of 
life, that are his own. 
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“Grandeur in a Grain” 
VENUS INVISIBLE. 
New York: Coward-McCann. 


By NaTHALIA CRANE. 
1928. 


Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 


HE time has passed when readers, confused 
by critics, demand to know whether Nathalia 
Crane is actually a little girl, a céterie, or 

a hoax. The personal factor, after all, has only a 
personal not a literary persistence, and publicity has 
its limits. One is relieved of comparisons with 
Marjorie Fleming, Hilda Conkling, Pamela Bianco, 
Barbara Follett. In other words, with her fourth 
book at the age of fifteen, we cease to be concerned 
with the child and can concern ourselves wholly 
with the work. 

Examining the latest volume, certain outstand- 
ing characteristics must be recognized. ‘There is, 
first of all, an idiom here, an idiom quite distinct 
from that of any contemporary. It is a turn of ex- 
pression at its best in the gravely metaphysical poems 
which (like “The Vestal’’) first led to a compari- 
son with Emily Dickinson, at its worst in the con- 
tinued eccentricity of Nathalia’s language. Her 
vocabulary, though less weird than formerly, is still 
more than strange; the impulse to ransack the dic- 
tionary for rare and obsolete words leads to a pro- 
fusion of epithets like “latless,” “pintle,” “fan- 
ioned,” “nog” and occasional quatrains as bombas- 
tic and Chivers-like as: 


Oh, cloudy ords 
Of vaporous velveteen; 
Oh, veruled mists 
Loomed in night’s Engadine. 


Continuing the faults, one must list a curious 
sophistication among the defects, a tendency that 
causes the poet to try to make a lyric out of a cur- 
rent fashion in psychology or a ballad out of a news- 
paper clipping. ‘Thus she will write a feeble jingle 
entitled “Freud,” a banal set of verses “Foster dies 
at Bellevue.” But Nathalia’s worst habit, and one 
to which she continually yields, is the summoning of 
mythical figures and prominent personages to back 
up somewhat less glamorous appellations. ‘Thus, the 
celebration of Lindbergh (in the prize-winning 
“Wings of Lead’) brings in Homer, David, Rich- 
ard, Joan, Ephesian Diana, Indra, “the stony wings 
of Egypt,” “the tambourine of Miriam.” <A pean 
to Molly Pitcher evokes Esther, Thermuthis, “Ger- 
trude in the Tallow, Helen of the net.” (Since 
Nathalia never writes a meaningless line, one sees 
through the obscurity and recognizes the greased 
channel-swimmer in “Gertrude” and the tennis- 
player rather than the thousand-ship-launcher in 
Helen.) The Coney Island road summons Palmyra, 
the Simplon Pass, the Appian Way, “the stroll Chi- 
Hoang-Ti planned. . . .” There is scarcely a page 
of Nathalia’s that is not Baedekered with starry 
names. 

So much for the flaws. One might add to them 
Nathalia’s dependence on roses (one critic has sug- 
gested she suffers from rose-fever) were it not that 
several of her finest verses revolve about the flower, 
and, curiously enough, the rose figures in at least 
eight of those poems before which any fellow- 
craftsman must stand with something more than 
respect. In the midst of “Tadmar,” that amazing 
narrative, Nathalia has inserted this unrhymed song: 


Great is the rose 
Infected by the tomb, 
Yet burgeoning 
Indifferent to death, 


Wherein the dawn 
a Did stumble to fulfil, 
4: The rose has told 


In one simplicity 


That never life 
Relinquishes a bloom 
But to bestow 

An ancient confidence. 


Great is the rose 

That challenges the crypt, 
And quotes milleniums 
Against the grave. 


Such lines pass beyond criticism. Not only are 
the individual figures of startling vigor, but the en- 
tire poem has that spiritual assurance which is in- 
describable, but unmistakable. Cease to question 
Whether the author is a conscious child or an uncon- 
scious medium; forget who wrote the phrases. Lis- 
ten only to the long implications, to the authority of 
the rose “that challenges the crypt, and quotes mil- 
leniums against the grave.” 


Allowing Nathalia the right to her own manner- 
isms (and weaknesses)—a liberty we allow every 
author with a defined style—there are, time and 
again, whole passages that move with the same rich 
solemnity as the quoted “Song.” Even the less suc- 
cessful poems have breath-taking periods and im- 
ages for which one can use no less a word than 
profound, “Flight may fail the doctrines of the 
eye,” “The waterfall retains its destiny,” ‘The 
seedling’s empire waiting to repeat,” ”An age sus- 
pended in an interim,” “Leaves . . . have soothed 
the heart where blunter music failed,” “A jade cas- 
cade broke into lisping spray,” or on a lesser, ironic 
level, “Surrendered to the orgies of the sob.” Here 
are blank verse lines before which commentary is 
flat, lines tight in form but boundless in suggestion. 

Within the dark rotunda of the grape, 
Eternity sits fingering a void. 


“ce + e . . . 
I sing a song of greatness” another illumination 


begins, and the poet fashions a catalogue of those 
things which house “greatness in a grain,” a cata- 
logue that a Hodgson might envy with its descrip- 
g g : y 
tion of a bee as “the dot that draws a sword”; of 
the ember in a glowworm “that candle borne by 
wings.” 
It remains to say that all the poems are by no 
, I ) 
means up to this high and serious level. Natha’ia 





Illustration for the jacket of “Alexander,” by Konrad 
Bercovici 


seems to have no apparent standards of taste, no 
criteria of choice. ‘The first poem in the book is 
one of the poorest. Half of the others are in the 
heel-and-toe patter which made ““The Janitor’s Boy” 
a popular favorite. She can be fresh and fanciful 
as in “Uncle Daniel,” broadly ballad-like as in 
“The Bon Homme Richard,” awkwardly amateur- 
ish as in the pot boiling “The End of Juliet,” flat 
and derivative as in “New Market,” lightly macabre 
as in “March of the Skeletons,” briskly impertinent 
as in “Miss Brooks Makes Request,” wholly charm- 
ing in “The Proposals,” where whimsy only en- 


hances a grave conception, 


Said the tiger to the lily, 
Said the viper to the rose: 

Let us marry so our children 
May attain the double pose. 


With a feline half a flower, 
With the atar in the asp, 

We could institute a slaughter 
That would make a planet gasp. 


But the lily told the tiger 
*Twas an empty enterprise 
To raise up little half-breeds 
With lanterns in their eyes. 
And the rosebud gave her answer 
The while she merely smiled: 
A babe two-fourths a viper 
Would drive a mother wild. 
The world is growing gentle, 
But few know what she owes 
To the understanding lily 
And the judgment of the rose. 


But it is neither in the flippancies of the present 
nor in her roll call of the past that Nathalia Crane is 
important. ‘Three-fourths of “Venus Invisible” 
may prompt the usual questions: “Is it gehuine? 
Could a child fathom such’ ideas, execute such tech- 
nically accomplished verse?” ‘The rarer one-fourth 
It no longer matters how such 
things are written. The smaller portion is a dis- 
tilled and precious communication. Here, beyond 
cavil or controversy, it is. ‘Take the poetry and. be 
thankful. 


silences the queries. 


Alexander the Great 
ALEXANDER. A Romantic Biography, By 


Konrap Bercovici. New York: Cosmopolitan 

Book Corporation. 1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR. 
Brown University 

LEXANDER’S exploits so impressed the 

world that there gradually grew up about 

his name legends which were shortly to 
eclipse the man himself. Few people to-day realize 
that in the third century of our era these legends 
and popular tales were collected and given to the 
world under the false name of Callisthenes and 
thence were to pass into almost every language from 
the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic —into Latin, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Ethiopic, early English, French, 
German, Icelandic, and many others. Each ver- 
sion had its own additions and interpretations to 
make, until the historic Alexander was almost un- 
recognizable. As Iskander, he became, in the Per- 
sian version, the son of Darius. The Egyptians 
made him the son of their last pharaoh; the Chris- 
tians made him a saint; and the Mahommedans, « 
prophet. His conquests carried him to every land, 
from India to Italy and England, until, every coun- 
try subdued, he was forced to seek further worlds 
to conquer in the air and beneath the sea. 
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These fantastic tales have long since passed out 
of vogue, but perhaps the gap is filled by Bercovici’s 
“Alexander.” Not that Bercovici has necessarily 
based his story on the romance, for, like Plutarch, 
he has drawn from many sources, good and bad. 
Rather he has given us a romance of his own. ‘The 
historic Alexander runs through it all, to be sure, 
but the final impression is of a man far different 
from the real Alexander. ‘The reliable judgment 
of antiquity, for example, is that Alexander did not 
drink heavily, but attended drinking parties for a 
real purpose, to fraternize with his men; and yet 
this book teems with drunken orgies. Again, it has 
been said that Alexander “is the most signal example 
perhaps in history of the subjection of the flesh to 
inordinate pride.” Yet Bercovici paints him as a 
great lover, and almost a puppet in the hands of wo- 
men, ‘The great Alexander, he would have us be- 
lieve, is driven on to conquer Persia by his mother 
Olympias in order that Philip’s fame might be 
erased from the page of history. Also Statira, 
Darius’s haughty daughter, with whom he falls des- 
perately in love, insists that the conqueror of Darius 
must be the conqueror of the world, and so Alex- 
ander sets out for the ends of the earth for the love 
of a woman. And it may be said parenthetically 
that in his story of Alexander’s conquest Bercovici 
has omitted Arbela and in other ways sadly altered 
military events. 

Similarly is Alexander dominated, in this book, 
by a curious set of men. We meet the eunuch 
Bagoas, who asserts a subtle influence over him; and 
not much later, one Gamaliel ben Sasra, who for 
some time thereafter is Alexander’s right hand man. 

ss SS 

The real Alexander is a great figure in history. 
A mere youth, regarding himself as a second Achil- 
les intent on a second Trojan war, he sets oyt against 
the mighty Persian empire. His visit to Troy and 
to Ammon, his purpose in adopting the Persian dress 
and the practice of prostration, together with the 
athletic games he held in Asia, are all momentous 
steps in the history of the world, carefully and de- 
liberately planned by an imaginative mind bent on 
creating an empire different from any that had yet 
existed, but this cannot be gleaned from Bercovici. 
Nor are we told the real significance of the army’s 
mutiny on the Hyphasis, for did not Alexander think 
that the end of the world was but a few miles far- 
ther on and that by continuing he would soon reach 
Ocean and so establish another boundary to his 
world empire? 

Bercovici’s story is certainly interesting, even ex- 
citing in places, but one wonders whether truth is 
not sometimes more interesting than fiction, whether 
Hogarth’s scholarly work, “Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon,” does not make better reading than this 


“‘ Alexander.” 
—_—— os 


“Rudyard Kipling,” says John O’London’s 
weekly, “is the latest author to be lured into the film 
world. He is going to help the Empire Marketing 
Board to prepare the scenario of a film of general 
Empire interest.” 
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Machiavelli 


NICOLO MACHIAVELLI THE FLOREN- 
TINE. By Giusepre Prezzouini. New York: 
Brentano’s. 1928. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Count Caro SForza 


HY is Machiavelli held in such bad repute 

by those whose knowledge of him is drawn 

from “The Prince” and not from famil- 
iarity with his entire works? To my mind, for 
three reasons. First, because, though his most fa- 
mous work, “The Prince,” is still a subject of dis- 
cussion four centuries after its writing, and—since 
it is as brief and as captivating as a novel—is still 
read, it is read by a world that lifts it out of its con- 
text of fifteenth and sixteenth century political Italy, 
and out of relation to the rest of its author’s works. 
Second, because the Roman Church and Protestant 
literature have united as perhaps they have never 
united before and never will again in fighting and 
condemning him,—the former, because Machiavelli, 
Italian patriot that he was, hated the Holy See as an 
obstacle to the unity of Italy, and the latter because 
Machiavelli accepted in his own way the orthodox 
view of original sin, and so appeared to innocent 
Protestant souls the very embodiment of Papist 
wickedness. Finally because it is almost impossible 
to write about Machiavelli in a serene and dispas- 
sionate way. Most books on the great Italian po- 
litical thinker end, almost unconsciously, by associa- 
ting him—so alive is he still—with the struggles, 
political or moral, of their own day. 

This is more or less true of these two volumes 
before me by Prezzolini and Janni which the fourth 
centennial of Machiavelli’s death has called forth. 
Signor Janni’s book is one of the two historico- 
political books to be written by a non-fascist which 
have found a publisher in Italy—the other being 
Croce’s “Storia d'Italia.” The product of an ex- 
journalist, it is written in the spirit in which our 
forefathers wrote history or romance in the days of 
the Austrian rule, that is with a passion for liberty 
which betrays itself despite precautions against the 
censorship. Pathos is in this book as well as in those 
earlier works, 

ss FSF 

Signor Prezzolini certainly cannot be styled a 
Fascist writer, but even less can he be regarded as 
an adversary of Fascism, so careful is he to avoid 
offense to the existing régime. It is to his credit, 
that anxious as he is not to displease the powers that 
be, he never yields to that cheap admiration of 
Machiavelli now in fashion with the journals of 
Italy. Signor Prezzolini’s Florentine shrewdness 
eschews the half-sentimental, half-utilitarian man- 
ner of the papers. It is indeed pathetic and touching 
in its mental innocence, this tendency of persons of 
the Fascist type, be they Black Shirts in Italy or 
Steel Helmets in Germany or Camelots du Roy in 
France, to proclaim that they are realists—in France 
and Italy they even call themselves real-politiker 
because they are copying all of Hohenzollern Ger- 
many—and to state after a flippant and cursory 
reading of “The Prince” that they admire the “bru- 
tality” or the “cynicism” of Machiavelli. It is these 
men and their words, especially if they come from 
Italy, that help to propagate the old myth of a 
Satanic Machiavelli, the Machiavelli of the “neces- 
sary cruelties,” of the “arming of our own follow- 
ers,” of “make people believe by force,” of “not 
keeping the given word.” 

How remote, however, in actuality are these de- 
tached sentences from “The Prince,” from the 
deeper and more real Machiavelli as he discloses 
himself when studied in all his works, and espe- 
cially in the most profound of them, the “Discorsi!” 

No one appears less Machiavellian than Machia- 
velli does there. If he happened to make the grim 
statements of the “Prince,” it was because it is only 
the pure in heart that can say what is generally hid- 
den by most men in the depths of their souls, The 
“Prince” was a complete and serene survey of 
the political possibilities of the sixteenth century. 
It cannot be understood, it cannot be judged apart 
from the period that gave it birth. More than that: 
with the “Prince,” Machiavelli tried to use the 
schemes and methods in vogue in his time, to have 
Italy free and united. ‘There was no time to lose, 
if Italy was not to be enslaved by France or Spain: 
Machiavelli looked for the remedies at hand—and, 
of course, the remedies were of the same age as the 
evils. 

The “Prince” 
alité. 


was simply a pamphlet ad actu- 


It is but just to add that the example of great 


modern nations finding their salvation in themselves, 
through heroism and endurance in face of common 
dangers, was outside the experience of Machiavelli’s 
time. There had been no great collective demon- 
strations of moral force such as, later on, showed 
in what spirit alone national unity is possible of 
achievement and lasting success, such, for instance, 
as the action of the French people when faced by 
reactionary Europe, and of the Americans in the 
War of Independence. 

Had Machiavelli witnessed events analogous 
to these, he would probably have written another 
“Prince.” He would have realized that what is 
necessary to create a great nation is not an in- 
dividual will dominating a people (the two Bona- 
partes, with the masters they brought on France, 
would have been a counterpart to his Valentino) ; 
he would have seen that what is necessary is the 
organic action of many individual wills, united in 
an ideal of progress for all, 

Indeed, this ideal is outlined in many passages of 
his immortal “Discorsi”: but political adventur- 
ers—and authors who court them—will always find 
it easier and more practical to read only the 
“Prince” —and therefore to misunderstand Machia- 
velli, 





Revolutionary Ireland 


THE ASSASSIN. By Liam O’FLAHERtY. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by PEapor O’ DoNNELL 


NE of his Majesty’s ministers in Southern 

Ireland was assassinated on his way to Mass. 

The assassination stirred Dublin profoundly, 
the man in the street wondering in a hopeless way 
whether the shooting was merely the opening of 
another campaign against the “Treaty,” Republicans 
shrinking from the thought of reprisals such as had 
occurred a year previously, while here and there a 
mind searched the philosophy out of which such acts 
of assassination arise. Liam O’Flaherty was one of 
those who dipped into the philosophy, and Mr. 
O’Flaherty found it empty. “The Assassin” reveals 
O’Flaherty’s search, and because assassination is to 
him a mere waste the story moves grudgingly, with- 
out adequate spiritual impulse or excitement; the 
characters are generally unhealthy, and finally dis- 
solve. They sweat clammily in their fear and 
Tumulty alone sparkles on occasion with the fan- 
aticism of the assassin. 

The publisher’s note rightly states, that Mr. 
O’Flaherty has sought to examine the idea of politi- 
cal assassination, but makes the mistake of adding 
that he also swings the forces now in play in rev- 
olutionary Irish politics. If Mr. O’Flaherty has 
led foreign readers into sharing the latter view then 
that is Mr, O’Flaherty’s little joke. Mr. O’Flaherty 
would not pretend to know anything of Camann 
Ne M Can of whom Kitty Mellett was supposedly 
a member and whose executives never met, nor 
would he claim knowledge of the more significant 
Irish Revolutionary organization, so that the “facts” 
Mr. O'Flaherty uses in revealing the forces now in 
play in Revolutionary Irish politics have no place 
except in the world of Mr, O’Flaherty’s imagina- 
tion. 

Mr. O’Flaherty has a right to furnish the world 
of his imagination with the facts and the people 
that he requires to reveal his thoughts on this explo- 
sion that occurred in his neighborhood, and he very 
nearly succeeds in making us give a footing to his 
characters in the city streets. Almost, but not quite. 
MacDora fails to reach us as a mind in torture; he 
is more a pain in Mr, O’Flaherty’s mind than a dis- 
tressed human being. 

Kitty Mellett is too like MacDora to convince us 
that any real depth of passion could bind them. 
She is a sand-bagged repetition of MacDora, She 
is clammy as MacDora is clammy, petulant as Mac- 
Dora is petulant; she staggers on her way to the 
task before her just as MacDora staggers and minds 
the simple task of killing an unarmed, however im- 
portant man, with a medley of doubts and mincing 
panics. 

But the weaknesses of these two characters ex- 
press Mr. O’Flaherty’s feelings on their purpose. 
The thing they are about to do will mean nothing 
except the ending of a human life and to the people 
who are to do it Mr. O’Flaherty refuses to give 
significance. His triumph would have been great 
had he succeeded in giving them identity. They 
almost touch life. It is doubtful whether any per- 
son writing in English today could have come so 
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near giving reality to meaningless people to do what 
he considered a wasteful and meaningless act. 

In Tumulty he produces a man whose feet touch 
the sidewalks. Tumulty is a human being and js 
the one man of the conspirators who could ever have 
given us the actual shooting. MacDora, stupid and 
meaningless, talks incessantly about things that mat. 
ter nothing, and is saved from the effect of his sick- 
liness and stupidity by the fact that Tumulty is all 
fired up within himself with the illumination that 
will light him to the deed that is before him. He 
is moved by the beauty of the lesser people and sees 
the county up in a blaze as a result of the assassina- 
tion. In Tumulty we recognize the visionary who 
is forever picturing deep reaching explosions follow- 
ing from mild detonations, 

The description of the actual shooting is the best 
chapter in the book and is really powerful. Here 
Mr. O'Flaherty was not surveying an idea, but 
touching to life a scene that is convincing and ter- 
rible. Mr, O'Flaherty creates this scene under fierce 
light and it dazzles; and his characters in motion 
challenge the sickliness of their other days of wait- 
ing. 
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Has Mr. O'Flaherty succeeded in convincing us 
that political assassination even in the minds of his 
characters is empty and meaningless? He has, but 
he has not convinced us that MacDora and Kitty 
Mellett could ever have assassinated anybody. 
Tumulty saves the conspirators from being unreal 
and if the space devoted to MacDora had been made 
available to increase knowledge of Tumulty there 
might be some lingering memory of the story to 
haunt the mind of the reader. As it is, a desperate 
deed js done, and we remember the terrific intensity 
of the moment, but the memory fades away as the 
insignificant perpetrators of the deep creep off and 
tremble, and the deed itself loses stature and dis- 
solves until we do not even remember that a man 
is dead, 

But that is the end Mr. O’Flaherty sought, and 
he achieves it in a novel that is unusual and while 
not always brilliant never becomes less than puz- 
zling when it ceases to be convincing. 





“Lord Haldane’s death is the fourth this year in 
the Order of Merit, following upon those of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, Lord Haig, and Sir George Trevel- 
yan,” says the London Observer. “Tt also makes a 
gap among the surviving ‘Liberal Imperialists’ of a 
generation ago, who resented the opposition of cer- 
tain of their party leaders to the South African War. 
The group was inaugurated at a memorable dinner 
given to Mr. Asquith, and among those present who 
still maintain their public activities are Viscount 
Grey, Lord Reading, Mr. Runciman, Mr, Justice 
Astbury, and Sir Martin Conway. Perhaps the most 
surprising name encountered in The Times report 
of the dinner is that of Mr. Sidney Webb. Every 
schoolboy knows for the moment that Lord Haldane 
did not allude to Germany as his ‘spiritual home,’ 
but that is no guarantee that the legend will not 
crop up again in the by-ways of political literature. 
Among apocryphal defamations it almost ranks with 
‘Every man has his price-—from which the late 
Lord Morley cleared Sir Robert Walpole. False 
ascriptions are numerous in history, but they gener- 
ally lean to virtue’s side. Washington could not 
have founded an action for libel upon the story of 
his axe, nor Wellington on ‘Up, Guards, and a 
em | >» 


Louis Tracy, author of many novels and detec- 
tive stories, died recently in England. A journalist 
by profession, he was a prolific writer of romance, 
turning out an average of a novel a year. Among 
his tales was the notable “Wings of the Morning. 
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Men With the Bark On 


HOMER IN THE SAGE-BRUSH. By JAMEs 
SrevENS. New York: Knopf. 1928. $2.50. 
R. STEVENS has returned—for his last 
book was a satirical story of soldiers— 
overseas—to the people and country he 
knows best, and with the happiest results. The thir- 
teen tales of this book are divided into three groups: 
tales of the forest country of western Washington 
and Oregon, tales of the sage-brush land of eastern 
Oregon and Idaho, and “idylls of western youth.” 
Mr. Stevens writes of the roughest of Far Western 
workers; of lumberjacks, bullpunchers, stevedores, 
freighters, river-cooks, saloonkeepers, and miners. 
He knows their work, their amusements, their lingo, 
and their minds. His book is full of the raw stuft 
of the West, presented in stark, unadorned, un- 
refined fashion. 

The strength of the collection is fhe strength of 
close observation and unflinching verity; the weak- 
ness is the lack of structure and finish. The tales— 
Mr. Stevens himself seems to prefer the word 
“sagas”—are for the most part crudely formed and 
some are frankly inchoate. Sometimes the author 
seems to be attempting a genuine short-story, and 
does not achieve it. But there is a certain fitness 
in this roughness, for he is writing of men with the 
bark on, of life that is lousy, dirty, lewd, profane, 
and toilsome, and of scenes that are utterly primi- 
tive. He furnishes us chunks or transcripts from 
the hard workaday existence of the Northwest, and 
the book owes something of its effect to its very lack 
of narrative art. Greater than art is truth. There 
is truth in the description of a reeking bunkhouse; 
of two thousand lumbermen hitting it up at Christ- 
mas in dance-hall, saloon, and sporting-house; of 
lines of freighters lurching and stalling in the rain- 
soaked Shaniko Flat. In his speeches he gives us 
the very flavor of the Westerner, now simple, now 
boastful, now ribald. Witness his river cook awak- 
ening the galley to action for a boatload of hungry 
passengers: 

“Make way!” roared Spud Hawley. ‘Make way for 
the mightiest hot cakes and gravy cook that ever was! 
Come on, ye hellions, and swab the galley floor! Roll 
the coal into the range, my hearty second man! You, 
Arthur, lift the lids and lay the griddles! You, Joe, 
roll out a fresh barrel of flour! You, Mike, getch the 
round brown gravy bowls and the long-handle’ ladles! 
I want cans of swect milk, pitchers of sweet cream, I 
want shakers of pepper and salt, I want cases of eggs 
fer richness and a jar of pork-juice fer shortenin’! Grease 
the griddles, git the gravy kittle to smokin’! Heat up the 
chiny platters fer stacks of the brownest, crispiest, lightest, 
flakiest, tastiest hot cakes ever was! Heat up the round 
brown bowls fer the drippin’est, bubbliest, pepper-specked 
gravy that ever made a hot-cake lover roll his eyes with 
joy as he wallered fine breakfast flavors around in his mouth 
until: they descended fer his innards’ comfort and_ peace! 
Come on, you men! Let the range fires roar. Spud 
Hawley’s makin’ the reppitation of his life today. 

Or, in the quieter, but equally humorous vein, 
take the irrigation-ditch tender revealing to a sym» 
pathetic audience his religious scruples: 

You take the Mormons, now, down here in Bannock 
County. I run water fer them as far back as the seventies, 
and they treated me fine. Both the Utah and Idyho Mor- 
mons is real people, and I been tempted time and again to 
take three or four wives for myself and settle down among 
them as a sugar-beet rancher. What has always galled me, 
though, is tithin’. DP’m a free and liberal man and it’d gall 
me to be tithed as though I couldn’t be trusted to be free 
and liberal. Now, take the Presbyterians. Once I was 
tempted to settle down in a Pecon Valley Presbyterian settle- 
ment, and raise alfalfy and run sheep. But infant dam- 
nation stuck in my craw. So I couldn’t stand the Pres- 
byterians, though they were fine, fine as they make ’em, 
outside of infant damnation. Take the Methodists. You 
don’t find ’em any finer than the Methodists. I was 
‘empted many a time in the early days to join the Yuma, 
Arizoner, Methodist settlement, But I absolutely kicked at 
the doctrine of sanctification. Take the Christian Advents. 

All fine people, mighty fine; but I could never 
swaller the doctrine that the sperrit is the breath, 

Mr. Stevens’s report of a half dozen other fig- 
ures is equally striking and fresh: of the French- 
Canadian trapper, Johnny Flemmand; of the 
broken-down old saloonkeeper of Coeur d’Alene, 
A. P. Carver, whose collection of grisly relics of 
shootings and lynchings has ceased to draw men to 
his bar; of the hardshell Baptist elder who sinned 
and confessed to his congregation; of the gambler 
Poker Tom Davis, who knew his Homer. When 
his tales fall into exaggeration, as they sometimes 
do, Mr. Stevens’s effects are weakened. When he 
draws out the sentimental stops, as in one story of 
an old head-sawyer in a lumber mill who fought 
to have his job given to his son, he is weaker still. 
But for the most part he is restrained and hard- 
boiled. Even his “idylls” have a stern ironic quality. 


The best of them, and one of the best stories in the 
book, shows the mistress of a “parlor-house”’ telling 
a naive youngster how she fell in Paris, where (so 
she romanced) she had been known as the “Queen 
of the Ate-leears.” Mr. Stevens has given us a 
book full of vivid and unhackneyed reality; he may 
yet learn to throw his admirable material into an 
artistic form that will lift his tales indubitably and 
impressively into the realm of literature. 
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A Posthumous Novel 


DESTINY BAY. By Donn Byrne. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1928. $2.50. 
Reviewed by “THuURston MAcCAULEY 
ONN BYRNEv even to himself, was some- 


thing of a legendary figure. In a fore- 
$ word to “Hangman’s House”—one of his 


poorest efforts, by the way—he characterized him- 
self as “the last traditional Irish novelist,” to whom 
had fallen the task of writing the last traditional 
Irish novel. “So the school of Goldsmith and Sterne 
will pass,” he continued—and, perhaps added under 
his breath, “with myself.”” However, in the dedi- 
cation of “The Wind Bloweth’—this, of all his 
books, is the one I like best to remember him by 
he made a better plea when he wrote “whilst doing 
this, it seemed to me that I was capturing for an 
instant a beauty that was dying slowly, imperceptibly, 
but would soon be gone. . It is a very pathetic 
thing to see a literature and a romance die.” 

With those who have accused Donn Byrne of be- 
ing a synthetic Irishman I do not agree; that he did 
his best to keep hidden the fact that he happened 
to be born in Brooklyn seems evidence enough that 
he was Irish to the core. (In the British “Who's 
Who” he is described as an “Irish writer’ and no 
birthplace is given.) In “Messer Marco Polo” he 
wrote: “Antrim will ever color my own writing. 
My Fifth Avenue wil have something in it of the 


My people will always have a phrase, 


heather glen. 
” 


a thought, a flash of Scots-[rish mysticism. . . 
And a great point in his favor was his utter dis- 
regard of politics. For the purpose of avoiding po- 
litical matters he took for the time of nearly all his 
Irish tales some generation long past. In “Destiny 
Bay,” his first posthumous book, he expressed his 
attitude thus: “He has never yet seen a government 
that brought heavier apples to the trees or heavier 
salmon in the rivers or a more purple heather, and 
for this reason politics mean nothing to him.” 
Between the covers of this book are some nine 
stories of varying lengths about the people of Des- 
tiny Bay, an unfrequented spot on the north coast 
of Ireland. With but several exceptions, these tales 
are already known to periodical readers, having ap- 
peared in either The Saturday Evening Post or Pic- 
torial Review, during the past several years. 
Whether or not they were written with the idea 
of some day being published together I do not know, 
but there is a unity about the book which would 
make this seem probable. Some of Donn Byrne’s 
finest work has been done for the popular maga- 
zines, and it is fortunate, indeed, that they should 


have been thus rescued from a too early oblivion. 
In “Destiny Bay” we see Donn Byrne at his best, 
writing about the things he loved most of all: horse 
races, prize fights, and, above all, graceful court- 
ships between gallant gentlemen and lovely ladies. 


A Civil War N 
ivil War Novel 
WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE. By 
Honoré WIiiste Morrow. New York: Mor- 
row. 1928. $2.50. 

RS. MORROW’S second novel upon Lin- 
coln in Washington opefs at the begin- 
ning of 1863, and closes with the trium- 

phant return of the President from City Point after 
the fall of Richmond. In these crucial two years 
the same natural theme serves history and historical 
fiction: the clash between the President’s conserva- 
tive group and the radicals of Congress and Cabi- 
net. The future of the nation seemed at times to 
hang on this clash. Determining great events as it 
did, it also filled the President’s household and his 
private life; for his intimate friend Sumner, a man 
whom he respected and almost loved, was a con- 
vinced radical, and others whom he met on close 
terms took sides vehemently. Mys. Morrow, in 
fact, makes Charles Sumner almost as important a 
figure in the story as Lincoln himself. Somewhat 
exaggerating, perhaps, the assiduity with which he 
made himself at home in the White House, she re- 
volves her tremendous panorama about his and Lin- 





coln’s private friendship and public antagonism, 
s&s sf 

In her brisk, realistic way, with a constant play 
of incident, with nearly every page full of colloquial 
speech, and with great characters introduced in their 
informal and sometimes ungirt aspect, Mrs. Mor- 
row ably presents a surface impression of truth. As 
a surface impression, it may even be called admi- 
rable. “The general reader will find the Washing- 
ton of 1863-64 brought more vividly before his 
eye than in almost any history or biography. ‘The 
special student will find his imagination stimulated, 
and in addition, some important facts brought home 
to his consciousness—for Mrs. Morrow has given 
devoted study to an enormous amount of Lincoln 
literature. Much of the effect is gained, and legiti- 
mately, from that mixture of the important and the 
trivial which made up life even for President Lin- 
coln, and which we fail to find in histories which 
strain out the unimportant. On one page is Lin- 
coln reading to a crowd in Lafayette Square the 
news of Lee’s retreat after Gettysburg; on the next 
is Lincoln bantering John Hay upon the failure 
of his attempted flirtation with Kate Chase. Here 
is Tad weeping over some sudden reminder of his 
dead brother Willie; here are Lincoln, Hannibal 
Hamlin, and Frederick Douglass talking over the 
results of emancipation. One chapter shows Sum- 
ner at fifty paying court to Alice Hooper; another 
Ben Wade telling Sumner of Trumbull’s desertion 
of the radicals’ cause to support the President. Liz- 
zie Keckley, Mrs. Lincoln’s confidential maid, fig- 
ures as prominently at one point as Andrew John- 
son, drunk while reciting his inaugural address, does 
at another. 

s&s FF 

It is an effective and vigorous book; more effec- 
tive than its predecessor, “Forever Free,” because 
the plot is more simple and natural throughout. It 
helps to humanize a great era of American history. 
But it is not unfair, since the boldness of the theme 
challenges comparison with the really great histori- 
cal novels, to say that it lacks the profounder ele- 
ments of truth. Mrs. Morrow’s Lincoln is a natu- 
ral and human man, but he is even a bit too natural 
and understandable. ‘There is a want of psycho- 
logical subtlety, of which he had a great deal; there 
is no depth of novelty of interpretation. ‘The same 
may be said of the portraits of some of the other 
great figures, notably Stanton and Sumner. In ren- 
dering an impression of the war, of Congress, of 
public opinion, and of the vast complex of forces 
which we think of in connection of the period, Mrs. 
Morrow oversimplifies. Everything is in the fore- 
ground, and little is suggested of the vast lowering 
background. ‘The book, in short, is excellent in two 
dimensions, slizghts the third dimension somewhat, 
and has none at all of that fourth dimension which 
a genius would somehow give to his creation of 
time, place, and human beings. But it is warranted 
praise to say that it is a book which every American 
who desires an accurate, spirited, and stimulating 
picture of the outward aspects of the Civil War, 
will find interesting and enlightening. 
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Etiquette* 


The shore of a tropical island. Jungle 
behind. Glimpse of sea at L. Leading Lady and 
ist Heavy, both in shreds of tattered clothing, are 
stretched on the sand. Heavy has a flying helmet, 
both wear life-preserver jackets such as you find in 
the staterooms of ocean liners. We are to wnagine 
they are the sole survivors of an airplane disaster and 
have floated ashore. Leading Lady is supposed to be 
the author of a famous work on Etiquette. 


SCENE: 


HEAvy , sits up, looks about blankly) 
Well, we got ashore anyhow. Only two of us. 
(Approaches her prostrate form) Oh my God, it’s 
Mrs. Rolls. What a situation for the author of 
the Dictionary of Etiquette. She’d be happier 
dead.—Maybe she is dead? (Hesitates bashfully 
whether to touch the lady) I suppose I could feel 
her pulse? You don’t like to take liberties with 
these Park Avenue people. (Gingerly feels her 
ankle) No sign of life there. (Chafes her feet) 
Her extremities are cold. I'd better try farther 

(Takes her hands and claps them to- 

gether) No, that seems too much like applause. 

(Tries to put his hand on her heart to see if it’s 


(comes to 


up town, 


beating. ) 
(She sits up) 

L. L. Here, what are you doing? 

Heavy (takes off his helmet politely) I was rubbing 
your extremities 

L. L. Those aren’t my extremities. 

Heavy. Are you all right? 

L. L. All right? Don’t be absurd. I shall never 
get the salt out of my hair. (Looks about) Good 
heavens, where are we? Bronx Park? 

HEAvy. I’m sorry, Mrs. Rolls, I don’t know ex- 
actly. The plane went smash and we had to 
float ashore. Somewhere in the South Pacific. 

L. L. I knew if the travel bureaus ran these round- 
the-world flights with such mixed company, some- 
thing would happen. Gracious, what a looking 
country. I fancy there’s not a serviette in the 
place. 

HEAvy. 

L. L. 
All that water and no bath crystals. 

I have a notion it may be one of the So- 


I don’t even know if it’s inhabited. 
(looking out to sea) How very lugubrious. 


HEAvY. 
ciety Islands. 

L. L. Oh well then, it can’t be so bad. Ser if you 
can find my bag anywhere. I had it with me in 

the water. 

(He slips off his life-jacket, which she puts 
over her bare knees. She watches him while he 
looks about ) 
[ remember him now. A nice man but a terrible 
dancer. If I had to be lost on a desert island why 
couldn’t it be with Arthur Murray? 

He discovers her small dressing case behind a 
rock on the bea h; it has a tiny life-preserver 
round it. She takes out of tt an apparently end- 
less assortment of objects lipstick, compact, mur- 
ror, hair-brush, perfume spray, patent lighter, cig- 
arette case, engagement book, fountain pen, flask, 


etc. ) 

Heavy. Gosh, that’s a swell camping kit youve 
got. 

L. L. Well, you never know what'll happen. 


Everyone has to go below 14th Street once in a 
while. 

(She begins ordering her toilet) 

I don’t believe in women offering men drinks 
in public places, but I'll put the flask down here 
ind if you want a Robinson Crusoe cocktail, help 
yourself. It’s very important for a eentlewoman 

to keep up all the little formalities. 

(Heavy takes a drink, rummages in his pocket 
for cigarettes, finds them all wet. She silently 
puts cigarette case within his reach, he takes one, 
and then takes the lighter which she also pushes 
toward him. It does not work. He gazes dis- 
consolately at the unlit fag.) 

Wonderful things, those lighters. 
good as fire insurance. 

Heavy (suddenly, with an intent look past her) Sit 


They’re as 


still! Don’t move! 


-——~- 


* All production rights reserved by the author. 


(He seizes a stick of wood and aims a fierce 
blow just behind her; then picks up a large beau- 
tifully mottled snake.) 

Gosh, another second he’d have bitten you, 

L. L. (quite unterrified) Nonsense 
of people in night clubs who were much more 
dangerous than that. What a gorgeous pair of 
slippers he’ll make. By the way (looks at her 
engagement book) you know I’ve absolutely got 
to be back on Long Island by the 18th. The 
Prince of Wales is coming over again and I’ve 
promised to help entertain him. Those dear 
people will be in a dreadful stew if I’m not there 
to tell them how to set the table. You know, the 
last time the Prince was over, they served corn on 
the cob, the Prince didn’t know how to eat it, no 
one dared tell him, and the butler swooned with 
excitement. He was found dead in bed with 
Angina Pectoris. 

Heavy. Good Lord, what a scandal. 
Angina get into a house like that? 
L. L. I don’t suppose you have any sunburn cream 
with you? I’m afraid this exposure is going to 

be very deleterious for the skin. 


I’ve seen lots 


How did 


Heavy. There’s some useful-looking foliage up 
there, perhaps that'll help. 

(He goes upstage and picks some fronds of 
palms, ferns and other vegetation) 

L. L. (continuing her toilet) The powder seems to 
be all right, but the lipstick’s a bit jammy. (Takes 
out a packet of double envelopes containing en- 
graved cards, which are evidently invitations) 
These things simply must be answered. I suppose 
I shall have to regret-— Are you good at taking 
dictation? I’m quite helpless without my secre- 
tary. I dare say she’s perished, poor thing. 

(He comes down with foliage) 

Here, that flat stone will do nicely as an 
escritoire. 

(She hands him notepaper and fountain pen) 

Heavy. But Mrs. Rolls, you don’t seem to under- 
stand. We’re on a desert island, there’s no way 
of mailing letters. 

L. L. My dear man, a social obligation is impera- 
tive. Doesn’t matter if we can’t mail them, I 
shall feel better when they’re answered. 

(While she arranges foliage about herself, she 
dictates ) 

Mrs. Camille Rolls regrets 
Heavy. How do you spell Camille? 
L. L. The usual way. I was Camille Faut be- 

fore my marriage. Mrs. Camille Rolls re- 
grets that unavoidable absence from town pre- 
vents her accepting Mrs. Sherry Netherland’s 
kind invitation (éreaks off) . . . Is it my imag- 
ination, or do I hear voices? 

Heavy (springs to his feet) Cheese it! I believe— 
(looks off through the jungle) 

L. L. It’s very odd. A sort of reiterated chirping 
and babbling and giggling—lI’ve heard just the 
same kind of thing at the Junior League. 

Heavy. You're right! Ssssh! It’s a lot of girls 

they’re having some sort of ceremony— 
(A sound of feminine voices off, and distant 
drums ) 

For God’s sake, keep out of sight. 
too, they may be savages, 

L. L. Nonsense! I’m not afraid of men. 
does my dress look? Can you see through it? 

(As you can hardly do anything else, the ques- 
tion is rather comic. She gathers together her 
odds and ends and stands waiting with the air of 

a gracious hostess presiding at a reception. The 

faminine voices and sound of drums come nearer. 

Enter up R a band of gorgeous brown-skinned 

damsels dressed in scant grass kilts, escorting one 

of their number who is evidently the center of 
interest for she is wreathed and garlanded in flow- 
ers. They are all chattering and laughing to- 
gether, but scream and halt in amazed silence 
when they see the strangers. Two of them are 
carrying a bowl or censer in which a fire is burn- 


There are men 


You 


ing. 
Mrs. Rolls, with her well-known soctal tact, 
immediately takes charge of the situation.) 
L. L. How do you do, my dears! So sweet of you 
to come. 
Heavy (making a low bow) Do you speak English? 
1st GIRL. (in a soft Polynesian accent) Ver’ small, 
Mission man tell us Engrish palaver. 
2ND GIRL. Mission man come here to make us wear 
cloze. We kill him. 
(They all laugh gaily) 


Heavy. Well, I wouldn’t make you do anything as 


silly as that. I think you’re pretty nice the way 
you are, 
(With great satisfaction he lights his cigarette 
at their bowl of fire) 
3RD Girt. Whom are you? 

L. L. Not whom, my dear, who. 
little slips that give one away. 
4TH GirRL. You here for wedding? 

L. L. What, a wedding? This is wonderful. 
ist GIRL. (pointing to girl in center) See eager 
bride! 


It’s just those 


Bripe. You ask my father, he tell you. (points 
off) 

Heavy. [I'll go and try to square ourselves with the 
men. (exit up R) 


L. L. Well girls, this is delightful. I always say 
that a gentlewoman can make herself respected 
no matter in what surroundings. 

(The girls sit down around her, giggling, and 
poking her With curiosity. They are particularly 
interested in the padded life-preserver, which they 
consider to be part of her person.) 


2nD Girt. You nice and soft. Shape like my 
mother. 
3rp Girt. Before wedding, girls always come 


away by selves for private chatter. 

L. L. Quite correct. The bridesmaids’ lunch party, 

Brive. Bridegroom he give party too for his 
friends. All drunk. 

L. L. Why really, I had no idea you were so civil- 
ized. 

4TH GirL. Some of us married already, tell her 
after she married everything easy— 

5TH Girt. By time she learn different, too late to 
say hell. 

1st Girt. So she tell same story to other girls. 

(They all giggle joyously) 

L. L. Well I don’t believe I can teach you children 
much. But you know, darling (to the bride) I 
don’t think it’s wise to be married like that. I 
think you ought to have more clothes, You 
must’nt invest all your capital at once, 

2nD Girt. This cold weather, we got all our win- 
ter cloze on. 

Brive. (Admiring the life-preserver jacket.) I like 
wear bosom like yours, 

L. L. Good idea. (Takes Heavy’s life-jacket and 
puts it on her, all the others applaud.) Now I 
want to see this wedding go off without a hitch. 
Are your announcements all ready to send out? 

3rp Girt. Her father give big feast. 

4TH Girt. Always something very good to eat. 

(They look at each other knowingly and gig: 
gle) 

L. L. Yes, a formal dinner. Of course you ought 
to have flat silver for that. I hope I’m invited, 
I’m fearfully hungry. Now I think we must 
have a veil— 

(She manages to detach something from her 
own raiment and affixes it to the bride’s head to 

* serve as a veil, together with the flying helmet) 
These skirts would seem a bit short at St. 
Thomas’s, but I suppose in this climate—Now is 
your trousseau all ready? 

(They look inquiringly at her) 
What you wear on your honeymoon. 
(Still they don’t understand) 
Well, what do you do after you’re married? 
ist Girt (with a bright gaze of intelligence) All 
go in swimming, each woman chase some other 
woman’s husband. 

L. L. Why these people are absolutely contempor- 
ary. But I mean your lingerie, your under- 
things— 

2Np Girt. Underthings? 

L. L. Things you wear underneath. 

3rp Girt. Underneath what? 

4TH Girw (displaying her skirt) Underneath this, 
just Me. 

L. L. I see, a kind of singlette. 
you wear at night? 

ist Girt (proudly) Oh, we got lots of those. 
(They open a basket of woven grass and display 
several small nosegays of flowers.) Wear one on 
each ear. 

L. L. I should be afraid they’d fall off. 

(They have been looking curiously at the toilet 
articles in the dressing case) 

Brive. Funny things. 

L. L. Tl show you (shoots spray of perfume | 

atomizer, they all squeal and applaud. L. L- 

powders the bride’s nose, applies lipstick and rouge 

and otherwise adorns her while the girls dance 
(Continued on next page) 
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ALLAN NEVINS 


R. BROMFIELD’S ingenious and amus- 
ing tale relies largely for its effect upon 
the element of incongruity. A stranger 

medley of characters and scenes it would be hard 
to place in a short volume: the Rev. Cyrus Spragg, 
prophet of the temple of New Jerusalem, Nebraska, 
the Princess D’Orobelli of the highest (and loosest) 
Italian social circles, Mr. Augustus John Winnery, 
the English pedant Ishoring on his book “Miracles 
and Other N: atural Phencmena,”* Shamus Bosansky, 
the drunken railroad man of Winnebago Falls, 
Iowa, Sister Annunziata of Brinée, Italy, Miss Fos- 
dick, the browbeaten English companion—these are 
typical persons of the humorous drama. The action 
shifts from Mid-Western prairies to Italian pal- 
aces, boarding-houses, and convents. The whole 
narrative is an extravaganza, but behind its merry 
effectiveness lies a serious and philosophical view of 
the vagaries of human nature. Doubtless many 
readers will take it for a piece of lighthearted fool- 
ery, but it is something more than that; it is an 
able exposition of some interesting phases of human 
credulity, selfishness, and impulsiveness. 


es Ss 


Miss Annie Spragg—the name was obviously 
chosen to heighten the incongruities of her situation 
—dies penniless in a rooming-house or “palazzo” 
of hot Brinde, with no friends and few acquaintances 
outside the shabby-genteel English people who live 
there because living is cheap. On her body are 
found the stigmata of the crucifixion, scarred hands 
and brow and pierced side; and the nun called to 
attend her faints as she believes she sees a blinding 
light and a vision of St. Francis amid his birds. Her 
“strange case” is then unfolded to us through the 
researches of the amiable and elderly Augustus John 
Winnery, who is something of a strange case him- 
self. She turns out to be the daughter of Cyrus 
Spragg, “prophet” of pioneer days, who scattered 
illegitimate children over the Middle West as he 
proselytized for converts to his New Jerusalem, and 
who came to a violent end. She is also the sister 
of the Rev. Uriah Spragg, a religious fanatic who 
maltreated her brutally, chaining her up at night 
till he, too, was murdered. From the fragmentary 
records of her past float up dark tales of her devo- 
tion to the Black Arts, her practice of rites which 
(had her Western community known the word) 
would have been called Dionysian, and of her re- 
turn at dawn from Meeker’s Gulch accompanied by 
a black he-goat. Italy became her refuge after the 
murder of her brother, and the miraculous stig- 
mata are merely the scars of her brother’s brutal 
abuse. 

ses Ss 


This central theme Mr. Bromfield garnishes, in 
a rather gayly irresponsible way, with half a dozen 
little subsidiary narratives. There is the story of 
Augustus John Winnery himself, with his mountain 
of notes for a book that will never-be completed, 
and his belated romance with the browbeaten Miss 
Fosdick. There is the story of his sudden inher- 
itance which made this romance possible; a story 
which involves two truly Dickensian characters of 
London, his rich uncle Horace Winnery, and his 
Aunt Bessie, who had begun life as the coarse but 
blooming bar-maid of the Pot and Pie public-house. 
On a higher level we encounter the Princess D’Oro- 
belli, who whisks and out of Brinée with her 
train of lovers, chief among them that dignified 
pillar of the church, Father d’Astier—‘“a tall hand- 
a fine nose, and 
at sixty 


some man with intense black eyes, 
a splendid rather sensual mouth, a figure 
great vigor and distinction.” In the 
lowa background are a set of farmers, rather indis- 
tinct, and of Irish railwaymen and their wives; in- 
cluding one Shamus Bosansky who is in some mys- 
terious way connected with Annie Spragg, and who 
dies in a Western storm at the same hour that she 
dies in Brinde. In the Italian background are a 
more interesting set of vulgar souls, the chief being 
Signora Bardelli, janitress of the house where Miss 
Spragg ends her days. Capitalizing the “miracle” 
seen by Sister Annunziata, the enterprising janitress 
hires out the death-bed at five lire a night to wo- 
men of the region who wish a sure cure for barren- 
ness, 7 

Mr. Bromfield has given us an extravagant and 


possessed of 


terous as is its touch, it is never hilarious, and its 
best humor is of that dry sort which gives rise at 
most to a quiet chuckle. It is part of this humor 
that it closes upon a note of partial mystification. 
The strange case of Annie Spragg is explained in 
most of its aspects, but how does one explain the 
fact that the rather shocking statue of a devotee of 
Priapus dug up in the yard of the Villa Leonardo 
at Brinée has a face precisely like that of the daguer- 
reotype portrait of the Prophet Cyrus Spragg of 
Winnebago Falls? Thus to the end Mr. Bromfield 
maintains his mixture of opposing worlds, the 
ancient and the modern, the Old World and the 
New World, the world of high life and that of 


low life, of the mysterious and the realistic. 





The Bowling Green 
(Continued from preceding page) 
merrily round them. Sound of drum and shout- 
ing off ) 

Brive. My father come now for wedding feast. 

(A fine-looking savage chief with retinue of 
warriors enters up R. Two men carry a huge 
steaming cooking-pot on a pole, others carry large 
knives, wooden bowls, baskets of fruit. The 
girls call out to the chief in unintelligible lingo.) 

ist Gir (pointing to L. L.) Ho ailya 
papalatchi oki! 

2np Girt. Kunalatchi elelyo ho togaiya moana! 

Brie. That my father. 

(The Chief advances sole mnly, scrutinizes the 
decoration Mrs, Rolls has done on his daughter’s 
face) 

L. L. (extending her hand) How do you do! 

give this intrusion, but I never can resist a wedding. 

(Chief indicates by signs that he wants his own 
face made up, which she proceeds to do.) 

Have you seen my friend? He went to meet you. 

CuiEF. He be here for dinner. 

(As she lipsticks and powders him, the girls 
and young men arrange bowls and fruit and flow- 
ers in a circle around the cooking pot) 

L. L. Something smells awfully good, I know 
it’s not manners, Chief, but ’m just ravenous. 
Now about the formal dinner, of course you'll 
want place cards. Here, Bride (giving her the 
pile of invitation cards) put one of these at each 


inatoko 


For- 


place. I wonder which is the bridegroom. They 
all look terribly masculine, regular subway 
guards, 


CureF. Old savage custom, paint face before feast. 
(Two of the men keep stirring the pot, from 
which steam is rising. The others all pair off in 
couples, marching gravely round the pot, looking 
curiously at Mrs, Rolls, and intoning a re frain 


rising cadence, which sounds 


with gradually 





Ailya inatoko ho!) 

L. L. Of course I always say that a woman of 
good taste is welcome in any surroundings, but 
these people are rather intimidating. 

CHIEF. You woman of 
(Takes her by the arm) 

L. L. It would be more polite if you gave me 
your right arm, but under the circumstances . . 

(The Chief leads her toward the pot. She 

tries to hang back) 
Thank you so much, I think I’d rather not. The 
smell of cooking alw: ays gives me a headache. 
Now don’t be absurd, Chief, I know it’s just 
your high spirits. You need me here, sup- 
pose someone should drop a fork, they wouldn’t 
know whether to pick it up or not. 

(One of the men dives a large fork into the 
pot and brings up a well-cooked joint that looks 
unple asantly like a human foot. Great applause 
trom all the banqueters.) 

L. L. (resuming her accustomed poise) Oh very 
well. A gentlewoman is always dignified. If 
that’s what was going to happen, I’m glad it 
wasn’t Arthur Murray . . 

(And as they push her toward the pot, she re- 
marks :—) 

Please tell the Prince, Mrs. Camille Rolls sin- 
cerely regrets that an unavoidable . . 
haat Curtain 
CHRISTOPHER Morey. 


Come! 


good taste? 


’ y diverting tale, which we may surmise served as a . s 
— Two W orlds diversion after the heavier labors of “Possession” The Land of Body S Desire 
THE STRANGE CASE OF MISS" ANNIE and “A Good Woman,” and which perhaps shows GONE TO EARTH. By Mary Wess. New 
SPRAGG. By Louts BromFieLtp. New York: the influence of Aldous Huxley. Light and dex- York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 1928 (1917). $2.50. 


Reviewed by Eart A, ALDRICH 


N the fortunes of Mary Webb there is some- 
thing to justify the romantics in their lament 
for the poéte maudit. For here is an author 

whose work was neglected except by the few till 
after she was dead. John Buchan and James Bar- 
rie, not to mention a prime minister of England, 
praised her living, but the first two asserted that she 
was ignored. She is only now receiving notice, too 
late for her own pleasure. Her books, copyrighted 
and published in both England and America ten 
years or more ago, are being reprinted on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In this tardy recognition her ad- 
mirers doubtless see both irony and a lagging jus- 
tice, and they are doubtless right. Ten years and 
more ago these books were ahead of the mode, ap- 
parently in England and certainly in the United 
States. In neither country could there have been 
many with sufficient detachment of spirit to read 
and enjoy them. ‘To-day they seem most current, 
with their conscious primitivism, their vivid local 
color, their lovely description, and their absorption 
in the study of passion. 

Though “Gone to Earth,” according to the legend 
on the dust-cover, is a novel of “Wild Wales,” the 
reader must not expect anything in the manner of 
Borrow. Nothing could be less like his earthy roads, 
his matter-of-fact inns, and _ his geological moun- 
tains than Mary Webb’s gardens of scented arabis 
and humming bees or her ghost-haunted spinneys. 
Nothing, again, could be less like Borrow’s sturdy 
and racy peasants than these faery-taken creatures, 
Hazel and her crass but ecstatic father. To find 
Hazel’s equal one must go to the Irish of Yeats; 
indeed, the bride in ““The Land o’ Heart’s Desire” 
is precisely such a sprite as this Welsh lass. 


ss SF 


In Hazel, too, the demands of the body are not 
yet awake. Her love is centered on songs, on flow- 
ers, and on all helpless living things. In this, how- 
ever, she is not true to the peasant type, and the 
other characters are no more typical than she; in 
fact, they do not belong to the peasantry at all, nor 
are they essentially Welsh, 
squire, whose masculinity rouses her to passion and 
brings about her seduction, is thoroughly English, 
and belongs to the gentry. He is another Carver 
Doone tamed to the plough. The local preacher, 
her husband, who is set off against them both and 
whose mistaken abstention from the physical side 
of marriage leaves Hazel to the lust of the squire, 
is only a figment of the brain. All, including 
Hazel, are vehicles for the author’s analysis of the 
reproductive instinct as it appears in its various 
guises. She herself never sees it as mere lust: al- 
ways it rises with her to the human. But never does 
it become more than passion; in spite of a deter- 
mined effort on her part it never becomes love. Her 
analysis of passion, it is true, shows considerable in- 
sight, though the effort of a woman to get so com- 
pletely inside the skin of a man involves a danger 
of mawkishness froin which “Gone to Earth” 
Moreover, Hazel’s oscillation be- 


or even rustic. The 


is not 
completely free. 
tween her preacher-husband and the squire, and the 
former’s acceptance of it, exceed credibility. 


& & & 


Hence the extravagant wager of such an admirer 
as Miss Rebecca West, that Mary Webb..“‘is going 
to be the most distinguished writer of our genera- 
tion,” is not likely to be realized. Passion, though 
to-day an all-important motive in fiction, is not the 
only one by which readers are drawn, nor can it un- 
aided furnish sufficient matter for a satisfying novel. 
Setting, in the making of which Mary Webb ex- 
cels, is helpful, but that also is not enough. A novel, 
to make the author the most distinguished in a gen- 
eration, must have more than these. Had Mary 
Webb designed a larger canvas, had she thought of 
characters moved by other feelings than those of 
sex, her books would have been better written nov- 
els and less ephemeral. In his loathing for the 
squire’s animality the preacher-husband exc/aimed 
to him, “You are not a man. You are nothing but 
sex organs.” Unhappily none of the characters. is 
much more, and for this reason, if for no other, the 
recrudescence of “Gone to Earth” is likely to end 
with the mode which it was so unlucky as to antici- 


pate. 
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® & American Foreign Policy, 


foreign policies are on 
directed toward attending to its 
avoiding political commitments 


OR a country whose 
the whole 
own affairs, 

or conflicts with other Powers, and coéperating in 

practical movements designed to lead to peace-prom- 
ising agreements with foreign nations, it seems curi- 
ous that the United States has had to submit within 
the last ten years to charges of constituting the chief 
obstacle to the world’s peace. Within the last few 

President of the Carnegie Endowment 

in his annual report, has 


weeks the 
for International Peace, 


stated: 


but a truth, that despite the ove 


It is a paradox, 
United States, the 


whelming sentiment of the people of th 
Government of the United States has for some time past 
been a chief ol to every movement to make war un 
likely and to advance the cause of 
Our public officials, and particularly our 
greatly in love with formulas, declarations, and rhetorical 


ystacle 
international pea¢ 
senators, are 


flourishes, but when they come to close quarters with prac- 
tical action, they are so concerned with exceptions, reser 
vations, and provisos that their nominally good intentions 


disappear in the smoke of unreality. 


The supposed basis for these charges probably lies 
in the refusal of the Senate to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, in the Senate reservations to the World Court 
Protocol, and in the refusal up to the present to 
idopt the Capper defining an 
nation as one that declines to submit its case 
national discussion before taking armed action. ‘The 


Resolution, aggressol 


to Inter- 


charge can hardly be based on any hesitation in call- 


ing conferences and making sacrifices for the limita- 


armaments or in promoting the so-called 


renouncing War as an instru- 


tion of 
Kelloge treaties for 


for the reservations to those 


come from. the 


ment of nation P ilicy, 
nations of 
“Great 


as apostles 


proposed treaties have 
Europe whom, less than ten years after the 


W ir,” it seem 


now customary to praise 


wt bd as 


The failure to ratify the Treaty Versailles and 


the related treaties should hardly be deemed unwar- 
ranted action. An examination of those treaties in 
the light of ten years’ experience has convinced many 


international affairs that they embody 
war in Europe; and that the 


broad statesman- 


students of 
the germ of futuré 
dictated, not by any 
secure future for Europe 


treaties were 
like purpose to build a more 


desire promote the 


in general, but rather by the 


interests of the 


immediate political and economic 
pacts. In 


which drafted those 


particular nations 
that sense they were traditional European treaties of 


a type well known in history. ‘To be sure, the 


United States Senate in 1919 did not refuse to ratify 
the treaties because of their unconstructive and dan- 


eerous character, which at the time was realized by 


same time those 


few; yet at the treaties were so 
toreign to the United 
States that non-participation in them, particularly in 
clauses designed to insure their perpetuity, may 
United States, and in 


interests and concerns of the 


those 
be reg irded as a service to the 
the long run possibly to Europe. 

treaties themselves and the 3 


It is in fact those ‘- 
redentas that they have scattered over Europe, the 
hostility which they have promoted 
accepted opportunity 


among neigh- 
appare ntly 


boring peoples, th 
and irreconcilable minorities, 


to oppress reconcilable 
confiscation of private property 


authority, that have made 


and the wholesale 
undertaken by their 


tial for Europe such 


essen- 
an organization of conference 
appeasement as the League of Nations 
facts mentioned materially weaken 
Upon such an 


and possible 
although the 
as a stabilizer of peace. 


its promise 
1919 treaties it is diff- 


unhealthy foundation as th 
build any hopeful structure of political or 
such as is essential for the 
League of Nations has 


economic cooperation, 
future of Europe. Yet the 
very little, if any, power to changé 
This is probably the explanation of the fact that the 
governments still find it so difficult to dis- 
and to adopt 


that foundation. 


European 
arm, notwithstanding treaty promises, 


renouncing War as an 


without reservation a treaty 

instrument of national policy. 
a x. 4 x 7 

European structure erected at Ver- 

Trianon, and Neuilly is con- 

apparent why many 


When the 
sailles, St. Germain, 
templated, it ought to be 


thoughtful people believe it proper for the United 


States for the present not to become committed to 
the maintenance of those political arrangements or 
to tinker with the structure by formal collaboration. 
Emotional allegiance to supposed ideals should not 
disregard hard facts. It is sometimes overlooked 
that one of the principal considerations involved in 
the American Revolution was to detach the United 
States from that system of political alliances and of 
peace by the sanction of war that had dragged the 
Colonies, without their consent and contrary to their 
interests, into practically every European war of the 
eighteenth century. ‘That detachment became a 
fundamental national policy and departures from it 
have perhaps confirmed its wisdom. It was not un- 
natural, therefore, for this traditional sentiment to 
reassert itself after the termination of the European 
conflict of 1914-18, notwithstanding public profes- 
sions that a new day had arrived and that peace had 
now become the major preoccupation of European 
policy. Whether the United States will ever change 
its position, it is impossible to say, but such a change 
as the European coun- 
as the charter of 
inconsistent 


is not likely to occur so long 
tries maintain the 1919 treaties 
European public law and act on the 
framework of the exist- 


slogan of “peace within the 


° ’”) 
ing treaties, 


The League for Europe 


League of Nations is 


perhaps an indispens- 


This is not to say that the 
not a useful and, for Europe, 
able instrumentality. Indeed, as a method of con- 
ference capable of being invoked at short notice— 
being in this respect but the latest development of a 
system running back to antiquity—it affords possibly 
the only hope that the continuous crises to which 
Europe is necessarily exposed will be settled without 
and perhaps with some degree of 
interest. 


recourse to war, 


justice and satisfaction to the parties in 


Only on such a basis of justice and acquiescence 
would even if made, justify serious 
hop of prolong ged peace, But that the League of 
Nations can only with difficulty rise above its source 
and is mainly a method and only secondarily a politi- 
cal organization must be evident. Perhaps that fact 
Its power is extremely 
Council 


a settlement, 


is something in its favor. 
limited, is apparent in the fact that the 
1 June felt impelled to give up the attempted solu- 
tion of so comparatively minor a problem as the 
Rumanian-Hungarian dispute, arising out of the ex- 
propriation by Rumania of the property of Hungar- 
nature, the League is 
primarily and there 
opinion in informed circles even Europe that the 
League is not strengthened by the presence of dele- 
gates from American and Asiatic states. Argentina 
and Brazil have indeed withdrawn. ‘The League’s 
administrative functions have been praiseworthy, and 
there is no reason why the United States should not 
wholeheartedly coéperate in all enterprises of the 
connected with the local and 
Such co- 
operation is now extended, fairly regularly, and the 
administrative 
United 


ian optants. By its very 


European institution, is some 


League not directly 
general political arrangements for Europe. 
effectiveness of the League as an 
agency has thereby been promoted. The 
States ought to take part in every conference, 
ticularly economic conferences, designed to promote 
Isolation, if it has any mean- 


par- 


the general welfare. 
ing at all, never meant more than 
become committed to association with Europe’s polit- 
The suggestion that Europe is un- 


purpose not to 


ical groupings. 
able to keep the peace without our aid hardly carries 
conviction. Unhappily, Europe’s worst enemy is its 
history, and that the United States cannot change. 
Europe will probably have to find its own salvation 
from war. 

A ggressor? 


Is an 


What 


The very fear that European disintegration in war 
is possible, now that science has given the world in- 
ventions apparently capable of exterminating life 
and spreading havoc on an unprecedented scale, has 
induced the proposal of measures designed to pre- 
This is no idle task, and 
however, 


vent the outbreak of war. 
it should be encouraged. 

is hampered by the desire to maintain the status quo 
under all circumstances, whether that be just or un- 
and to punish by joint action any nation that 
The effort to find an appropriate 


The movement, 


just, 
would upset it. 


formula to maintain the status quo, by force if nec- 
essary, underlies many of the arrangements proposed 
within recent years in Europe, e. g., the Protocol of 
1924, the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the 
Covenant itself, and now the non-aggressor treaty 
contemplated in the Capper Resolution. 

Nations which most vigorously support treaties 
designed to prevent any disturbance of the status quo 
are usually those which either are the beneficiaries of 
an unjust or questionable distribution of territory, or 
are satiated, or who have no hope of growing in 
strength, or who believe that by their influence they 
will be able to act as judges of a particular issue and 
that therefore the decision as to who is the “aggres- 
sor” is not likely to go against them. Experience of 
the past gives little hope that legalistic definitions of 
“aggressor” have any more chance than heretofore 
of serving as criteria for “unjust” or “just” wars, 
In the light of the revelations of pre-1914 diplo- 
macy, many of the world’s most thoughtful histor- 
ians, including the Englishman Gooch, have prac- 
abandoned the view that any one nation was 
in 1914; and it is doubtful whether 
igree with the ver- 


tically 
the “aggressor” 
more than a few nations would ag 
dict of any central body, assuming it could reach a 
verdict. Who was the Tsinan-Fu? 
No nation has ever found much difficulty in convine- 
ing its own people that its enemy was the moral 
aggressor, and that it was fighting ; purely defen- 
sive war; and when this is combined with the mili- 
tary aphorism that the best defense is a quick offense, 
it will be realized how elusive in practice the identi- 
fication of the is likely to be. The 
smouldering embers of a conflict are usually so long 
in coming to life, and the conflagration then often 
breaks so suddenly, that little opportunity to present 
a case to impartial determination is afforded. 
7 a J aM 

In fact, however, even if unanimity 
judges should be obtained on that difficult issue of 
_ it would be no indication that the ag- 
To throw 


aggressor at 


a ” 
aggressor 


among the 


aggressor” 
gressor might not have justice on its side. 
off oppression has not been deemed heretofore un- 
worthy, but expediency has often deterred a resort 
Unless those who consider themselves the 


to force. 
are given some other 


victims of standing injustices 
method or forum by which to obtain a hearing and a 
righting of the wrong, even by the making of terri- 
torial changes, it is hard to see how major political 
problems can be solved merely by a judicial deter- 
mination of who is the ‘ In fact, how- 
ever, even if such treaties are signed, it w ill be a dif- 
ficult task in most crises of any importance to secure 


‘agere ssor. 


unanimity in the decision. 


The Kellogg Treaties 

And now we have before the world the so-called 
Kellogg treaties for the “renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy,” with the provision 
that the settlement of disputes among the signz itories 
“shall never be sought except by pacific me ans.” 
These treaties, as originally proposed by Mr. Kel- 
logg, partly embodied the pl: in of Se nator Borah for 
the so-called “outlawry of war.” ‘The particular 
occasion for their proposal was the suggestion, per- 
haps “not intended to be taken so seriously, of 
M. Briand, that he would be prepared to enter into 
an engagement to renounce war as an instrument 0! 
national policy between France and _ the United 
States. It took some time for this proposal to 0¢ 
appreciated; but when it was, the United States sug- 


gested its application not only to France, but mul- 
‘This was 


til: iterally among the six Great Powers. 
believed to be a guaranty agi tinst all wars of a major 
France countered with a proposed re 
but this proving 

excepting 
obligations 
Locarno 


“ce 


“ 


character. 
ae : é ge 
nunciation of “wars of aggression’ ; 


unacceptable, replied with reservations, 
renunciation, defensive wars, 
under the Covenant of the League, the 
Treaties, and her alliances with eastern European 
countries, strangely characterized by some as treaties 
; and maintained that before its com 
all the nations should become parties 
and that violation of its obligations by any nation 
should release all the signatories from their renun- 
ciation. It has seemed much more difficult to obtain 
an agreement not to make war than to secure 4 
agreement to make war. The French reservations 


seem to take out of the proposal most of its V! alues 


from the 


of “neutrality” 
ing into force 
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by Edwin Borchard 


for within their framework all wars that any nation 
desires to wage could probably be accommodated. 
The British reservations practically supported those 
of France, with the exception of any reference to 
military alliances, but added a new one to the effect 
“that there are regions of the world, the welfare 
and integrity of which constitute a special and vital 
interest for our peace and safety . . . interference 
in these regions cannot be suffered . . . his Majes- 
ty’s Government . . . accepts the new treaty upon 
the distinct understanding that it does not prejudice 
their freedom of action in this respect.” These 
reservations or authoritative interpretations of the 
Treaty have been categorically accepted by Secretary 
Kellogg, except the added one of Great Britain, 
which is implicitly accepted by signature of the 
treaty. ‘The interpretations are an essential and in- 
tegral part of the treaty. 


& & & 


The question arises as to. what practical effect 
such treaties are likely to have. It may be observed 
that the arbitration treaties rather promiscuously 
signed since 1905 and excepting from the obliga- 
tion to arbitrate questions of national honor, vital 
interests, independence, and the interests of third 
states, or the new reservations excepting questions of 
domestic jurisdiction, interests of third parties, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the obligation of League 
members under the Covenant, have had no appreci- 
able effect on the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. Indeed, for some disputes which 
were most adaptable to arbitral settlement, such as 
the neutrality claims of the United States against 
Great Britain, arbitration was refused. It is barely 
possible, that the new treaties may have practical 
value, notwithstanding the fact that the reservations 
are so broad as to cover almost every conceivable type 
of occasion for war. 

The reservations disclose the fundamentals of 
European policy. ‘That policy is founded upon the 
theory that peace is to be maintained by so-called 
sanctions or threats of force, by alliances, or now 
by multilateral League sanctions. Unless the Coun- 
cil is unanimous, however, authorized or privileged 
war even under the Covenant is still possible. The 
chance that Europe will be unanimous in any major 
crisis seems rather slim. Nevertheless, the League 
experiment is worth trying even though the League’s 
mandate has not yet run against any major power. 
The Kellogg proposals do not make the peace they 
envisage depend on threats or the use of force, but 
constitute self-denying ordinances renouncing war. 
That is not the European system; hence the difficulty 
of reconciling conflicting points of view. ‘The res- 
ervations, or interpretations, might be deemed to 
emasculate the professed effect of the treaty, so that 
its principal purpose would be psychological. But 
even that would be of value, if upon it could be built 
further contraceptions against war, possibly more 
fundamental in nature, namely, a deflation of those 
economic and political factors which invite commer- 
cial and political hostility and ultimately have led to 
armed conflict. 

As it stands, the Treaty with its reservations or 
interpretations may not be a step forward. The 
reservations expressly recognize the legality of every 
war embraced within them. Few, if any, escape. 
The signatories, including the United States, recog- 
nize Britain’s right to make war in any part of the 
globe in which her special interests are involved. 
And the United States is morally, if not legally, 
bound to accept the decisions and political conclu- 
sions of the League as to “aggressors,” etc., without 
opportunity to participate in the deliberations leading 
to such important consequences. Possibly the Senate 
by appropriate reservations may be able to mitigate 
some of the more disadvantageous results of this 
latest peace proposal. 

The European reservations indicate how deeply 
the world structure is built upon force and how long 
is the probable road to a more rational system. Not 
only would it become necessary to identify a “de- 
fensive” war, but “war” itself needs definition. 
Were these proposed treaties really to outlaw all acts 
of war, such as the invasion of foreign territory 
Without the consent of the state invaded, as is ex- 
emplified by such recent incidents as those im Russia, 
Egypt, China, and possibly Nicaragua, they would 


revolutionize international relations and_ interna- 
tional law. It is probably not intended by the trea- 
ties to go so far, but to justify such invasion as po- 
lice action to maintain the interests of the Great 
Powers. Moreover, so long as each nation is to 
determine what is defensive action and so long as 
no satisfactory method can be devised to make such 
determination, the treaties are not likely to stop bel- 
ligerent action. But this much can be done; police 
action can be internationalized in Europe by deny- 
ing a Great Power the privilege of alone determin- 


ing when it will invade foreign territory without’ 


the intention of waging war in the full sense; and 
on this continent the United States should be willing 
to agree to consult the major Latin-American states 
before undertaking to invade the territory of any 
State. 
Moreover, the ratification of the treaties should 
lead naturally to a serious movement for the limi- 
tation of armaments. If it does not, the world will 
have to prepare itself for the conclusion that the sys- 
tem of sovereign states, with independent freedom 
of action in the waging of war, with independent 
economic weapons such as tariffs and other barriers 
and monopolies, is probably impossible to maintain 
for any length of time without war. ‘Those in re- 
sponsible charge of their nation’s affairs doubtless 
already realize that many minds throughout the 
world no longer accept the political and psycho- 
logical paraphernalia of sovereign states as the ulti- 
mate guaranty of the security of the individual. 
Unless that security is in some degree moderately 
assured, which perhaps presupposes the establishment 
of methods of adjusting national resentments and 
disputes without the necessity for war, the system 
may some day be changed. War is probably the 
most dangerous factor in the existing international 
and social system; yet an insistence upon the main- 
tenance of injustice and an incapacity to codperate 
so as to redress the admitted wrongs of the disinher- 
ited, will make an effective renunciation of war 
practically impossible. More, then, is needed for a 
peaceful world than a mere renunciation of war. 


Limitation of Armaments 


Some efforts have been made by the United States 
within the last few years to bring about a limita- 
tion of armaments. It may be that the United States 
has not, by virtue of its policies, the same need for 
armaments that some of the European powers feel. 
At all events, on the initiative of the United States, 
the first genuine effort to limit armaments on a 
broad scale was undertaken at the Washington con- 
ference of 1921. ‘Those efforts do not suffer by 
comparison with what was accomplished or not ac- 
complished later at Geneva, either among the Euro- 
pean powers or among the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan. The 1926 Geneva conference 
was also called by the United States to extend to 
cruisers and destroyers the battleship limitations be- 
gun at Washington. France and Italy declined to 
participate. It soon became apparent at Geneva that 
the United States and Great Britain could not agree 
on a common basis of discussion, Great Britain pro- 
posing in fact an increase in the total tonnage of 
cruisers while moving for a reduction in the size of 
individual units. “The United States, on the other 
hand, proposed a reduction of the total tonnage with 
a maximum cruiser of 10,000 tons. Japan seemed 
willing to agree to the American position. 

Without allocating blame for the breakdown of 
the conference, it seems apparent that the United 
States was willing to propose a smaller navy. Pos- 
sibly it was inadvisable to make admirals negotiators 
for the reduction of navies! It is also said that the 
service men in the Navy resented the concessions 
which they claimed the United States had made in 
1921 in scrapping battleships, whereas the other 
countries, they claimed, had merely scrapped blue- 
prints, and in abandoning the privilege of the 
United States to build certain fortifications in the 
Pacific. At all events the atmosphere for large con- 
cessions was lacking at Geneva. ‘The result was 
immediate. The Navy Department in Washington 
demanded a large increase in our naval equipment, 
reviving earlier plans. ‘The effect of the recent 
Anglo-French naval “compromise,” the details of 
which have not been published, cannot yet be esti- 


mated. 


ra 


Private Property in Wartime 

Other issues, minor in appearance, but major in 
importance, have in recent years concerned Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The return of the sequestrated 
alien property held by the Alien Property Custodian, 
80% in kind and 20% in bonds, constitutes a dis- 
tinct American contribution to sanity and security 
for the future. The European Allies wrote into 
the treaties of 1919 a provision authorizing them 
to confiscate the private property invested in the 
allied countries by citizens or subjects of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. ‘Turkey, 
however, in 1923 at Lausanne, won back, through 
the force of arms, the private property it had surren- 
dered at Sévres. It is hardly possible to overempha- 
size the dangerous tendency of the practice of con- 
fiscating private enemy property. International law 
had condemned it in unequivocal terms for genera- 
tions and it was regarded as obsolete as slavery. 

It is still a mystery how the capitalists of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy could permit their political 
representatives to write into any public document a 
Confis- 
cation is always a two-edged sword and makes all 
private property insecure. It weakens decidedly the 
moral force of the protest against the Russian policy. 
But it was done, and on an unprecedented scale, and 
the world will have to bear the consequences, It 
unfortunately seems to establish the doctrine that 


principle so subversive and demoralizing. 


foreign private property depends for its safety not 
on law, but on the preponderance of armed force. 
It thereby hampers materially the realization of any 
considerable limitation of armaments, and it has in- 
creased the feeling of insecurity in Europe, espe- 
cially in the confiscating countries themselves, By 
refusing to follow that retrogressive precedent, the 
United States has furnished the world with an ex- 
ample of good judgment and integrity of far-reach- 
ing importance in international relations, possibly 
greater in its constructive effect than the signature 
of treaties to maintain peace by force. The minor 
departures by administrative officials from the prin- 
ciple of the integrity of foreign private property in 
wartime may also some day be made good by Con- 
gress. 

On the whole, it is not believed that the United 
States in comparison with Europe is subject to criti- 
cism for any alleged disinclination to aid the cause 
of peace. ‘The charges, when originating in Europe, 
are not perhaps entirely disinterested, for it is still 
frequently asserted that the insistence upon the col- 
lection of the debts due to the United States is an 
incipient and constant ground for unfriendliness. 
Possibly the debts may some day be traded for a 
sounder political order in Europe. But at the mo- 
ment a further remission of the debts beyond that 
already made seems unlikely. ‘The whole problem 
of international organization requires reconsidera- 
tion, not merely to perfect and centralize political 
arrangements to maintain the status quo, now the 
major interest of many, but to examine those under- 
lying factors which make international relations 
what they are, notably tariffs to monopolize the 
home market and handicap a favored competitor, 
and the political struggle to secure and control for- 
eign raw materials and markets, the means of com- 
munication and transportation—in short, all those 
forms of international unfair competition which 
make for economic and political hostility and ulti- 
mately lead to a secondary competition in arma- 
ment. When those underlying problems and fac- 
tors are seriously appreciated and studied, there will 
arise a justifiable hope of a better order in interna- 
tional relations, for the deflation of the unfair com- 
petition in question will alone serve to remove much 
hostility and make unnecessary large military equip- 
ment as an instrument of national policy. In the 
solution of these problems, the United States has an 
unprecedented opportunity for service to humanity, 
worthy of twentieth century minds. Possibly with 
a President and Secretary of State having a broad 
outlook on human affairs in their international con- 
notations, we may hopefully anticipate a gradual 
and perhaps permanent improvement in international 
relations. 

(For a brief bibliography bearing upon the sub- 
ject-matter of his article and a personal note upon 
Professor Borchard’s status and career, see page 159) 
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Book Note from Chapel! Hill 





Our representative on the League 
o} Nations’ list of 40 notable 
American books of 1927 


AMERIC 


and French Culture 


JONES 





By Howarp MumrForp 


THE definitive book on its subject 

Franco-American cultural re 
from 1750 to 1848, with im 
interpretation of American 
Besides being 


lations 
portant 
cultural backgrounds. 
honored by election to the League of 


Nations’ list, it has been given a 
special Canadian edition and_ will 
shortly be translated into French. 


Leading reviewers, headed by no less 
an authority than Vernon Parrington, 


Pulitzer prize winner of 1927, have 
received it with high appreciation of 
its importance and literary distinc 
tion, 

Howard Mumford Jones is Professor 


University of 
well as a poet, 
reputation 


of. Literature in the 

North Carolina, a 

translator, and critic of 
$5.00 
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Jesus and Mark Twain, 
God and Ben Franklin, 
Noah and Charles Darwin, 
Socrates, Teddy Roosevelt, 
Billy Sunday and other 
cheery folk move merrily 
through the pages of 


HEAVENLY 
DISCOURSE 


by C. E. S. Wood 


A delicious and stimulating book, 

this volume is the satiric hit of the 

year. Countless worthy critics praise 

it, and countless worthy people buy 
it. Get your copy today! 


Sales more than 35,000! 
35,000 can’t be wrong! 


A beautiful new edition at $2 





Macy-Masius: The Vanguard Press 
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Transplanting 
‘By Marie Balascheff 
Edited by Martha Genung Stearns 

A CHARMING BOOK 
— The London Times 


SPLENDID AND INSPIRING 
—N. Y. Evening World 


At all bookstores - - $2.50 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
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Books of 


Wasps, Ants and Men 


FOIBLES OF INSECTS AND MEN. By 
WILLIAM Morton WHEELER. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $6 
Reviewed by BEVERLEY J. KUNKEL 
Lafayette College 
fie author of this volume is professor 


of entomology at Harvard and possibly 


19258 


the most eminent authority living to-day on 
the ants. Although his own foible is the 
pursuit of ants in this and other lands, that 


pursuit has not been so arduous that he 
has not found abundant opportunity to delve 
into the literatures of the world of both 


modern and classical times. Indeed, his re- 
sources and powers of literary expression 
are such that no zoélogist to-day is listened 
gatherings with greater de- 
His addresses are char- 


to at scientific 
light and eagerness. 
acterized not only by the 


biological knowledge, but also by their satire 


richness of 


ind wit. 

The present volume, with the exception 
of a single chapter, consists of essays and 
addresses which have already been published 
Three or four of 

interest to the 


in the scientific journals. 
the essays are of 


entomologist, but their sparkle and satire will 


special 


prove delectable to the gene ral reader al 
though addressed to groups of specialists. 

Three of the essays have to do with cer 
habits of 
quite peculiar, but may not appeal especially 
to th “The Physi- 
egnomy of Insects” is not only a thoroughly 
form of 


tain wasps and ants which are 


non-biological reader. 


scientific discussion of the general 
the insect body, especially of the head and 
legs, illustrated with some forty figures of 


the extreme types of insect physiognomy, but 


2lso a rather whimsical comparison of th 
same with human types of bodily form. 
“The Ant Colony as an Organism” is a 
careful discussion of the meaning of the 
term organism and the necessity of regard 
ing the colony of insects as an organism of 
a higher order than the individual. 

“The Organization of Research” which 
was addressed to the zoélogical section of 


Advance 
reaction 
many 


Association for the 
is delicious in its 


the American 
of Scien 


ary point of 


ment 


view with which 


biologists must be heartily in sympathy. 
After pointing out the futility of trying to 


organize investigators, Mr. Wheeler sums up 


the whole question as follows 

As the earth becomes more densely covered 
with its human populations, it becomes increas 
ingly necessary to retain portions of it in a 
wild state, i. e. fre from the organizing mania 
f man Why may we not regard scientific 
research, artistic creation, religious contempla 


tion, and philosophical speculation as the cor- 


responding reservations of the mind, great world 


parks to which man must resort to escape from 
the deadening, overspecializing routine of his 
habits, mores, and occupations, and enjoy verit 
thle creative holidays of the spirit? These 
world parks are in my opinion the best substi- 
tute we ire ever likely to have for the old 
theological heaven. 


“The Dry Rot of our Academic Biology” 
not a paper on the fungus that attacks dry 


timber as the author tells us it was so 


catalogued by a college librarian, but a 


valuable contribution on the teaching of 
biology both to freshmen in college and 
graduate students. It is rather too bad to 


spoil the delightful satire of this paper by 
attempting to summarize it, but at the same 
time every teacher of biology should take 
the author’s idea deeply to heart. This dry 
rot he attributes largely to a departure from 
the study of living creatures in their rela 
their environment 
adherence to the study of the pickled re 
mains of active organisms constantly doing 


tion to and a“too close 


things. 

The most delightful of all the essays in 
this volume is the concluding one on “The 
Termitodoxa, or Biology and Society” ad- 
to the American Naturalists at their 
annual meeting. With charming whimsical- 
itv, it takes the form of a letter from the 
king of the termites to the author in which 
from the point 
and 


dressed 


society 
of view of the far 
running society of the white 


he discusses human 
more ancient 
and smoothly 
ants. Says the king in his letter, “Our 
ancestors did not start society because they 
thought they loved one another, but they 
loved one another because they were so sweet 
(referring to a_ skin which the 
white ants lick with great satisfaction from 


secretion 


exch others’ bodies) and society supervened 
as a necessary and unforeseen by-product.” 
The founders of the termite society, he con- 
tinues, realized that its 
upon its construction on the plan of a super- 


success depended 


with the brsic problems to 


came 


orginism 


Special Interest 


the individual organism, namely 
nutrition. reproduction, and protection. This 
naturally involved a physiological division 
of labor among the individuals composing 
the society and the development of castes. 

As might be guessed from the sub-title 
of the the solution of modern 
seciety’s problems rests with the biologists, 


solve as 


essays, 


including the psychologists and anthropolog- 
ists, without whose best efforts “your theo- 
logians, philosophers, jurists, and politicians 
will continue to add to the existing confu- 
sion of your social organization.” 


a 


Modern Psychiatry 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL DIS- 
ORDERS. By ABRAHAM MYERSON, 
M.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1927. $1.40, 

MENTAL HYGIENE. By DanieL WoL- 
FORD LA RuE. The same. $2. 

THE INNER WORLD OF CHILDHOOD. 
By FRANCES WILKES. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1927. $3. 

Reviewed by JOHN E. Linp 
St. Elizabeth Hospital 
ECENTLY there appeared in a maga- 
zine admittedly for the intelligentsia an 
irticle on psychiatry of which the thesis was 
that that science had advanced practically 
all in a thousand years. Different 
names were given, the author said in fluent 


not at 


journalese, to mental diseases and symptoms, 
but Hippocrates and Galen knew as much 
about the cause and treatment of 
as Kraepelin and White. 
Whatever may be the foundation of truth 
for that writer’s gaudy dialectic, psychiatry 
is at least making an honest effort to do 
three things: to find out why mental disease 
occurs, to find out how to prevent it, and to 
enlighten the public on mental problems. In 
short, far from posing in sacerdotal gar- 


insanity 


ments and uttering—for a consideration— 
mystic and profound phrases, the psychi- 
atrists are bustling about telling parents how 
to train children in healthy mental habits, 
they are conducting clinics in mental hy- 
giene, and they are writing books like the 


above. 


& & 


Dr. Myerson’s book is an effort at orient- 
field of 
Myerson is a competent psychi- 


ing the intelligent layman in the 
psychiatry. 
atrist, thoroughly versed in his subject, and 
writing well. He has attempted, however, 
in a very small book, to discuss psychology, 
normal and abnormal, neuroses, the minor 
major Freud, Adler, and 
mental hygiene and a few other kin- 
dred subjects. It is to be doubted that his 
book will be a real help to the 
worker, the educator, and others who, lack- 
ing a medical education, wish to become ac- 


and psychoses, 


Jung, 


aa! 
social 


quainted with the premises of psychopathol- 
ogy. The author has, in fact, attempted too 
much in too little space. 

Doctor La Rue’s book, on the other hand, 
contains the whole subject of mental hygiene 
neatly abstracted, condensed, annotated, dis- 
cussed, outlined, and prepared for classroom 
At the end of each chapter ire 
such academic calisthenics as “Class Exer- 
cises”’ “For Further Study,” and “Topics 
for Special Investigation and Report.” Un- 
material in the 


exer ise, 


der these headings all the 
chapter is analyzed, paraphrased, dissected, 
and reconstructed, and various more or less 
appropriate mental acrobatics are suggested 
for the aspiring ephebos. A few 
may be quoted: “How can one know when 
he has found the right love mate?” “Try 
to make clear what is meant bv ‘unconscious 
radiations of personality,” “When I con- 
trol myself, which part of the brain acts as 
‘P and which as ‘myself’? ” 


s&s S& 
Mrs. Wilkes’s book is 


ments gradually accumulating in refutation 
of such articles as the one mentioned above. 


questions 


one of the docu- 


If the causes of mental disorders are ever to 
be discovered, and anything done to prevent 
their occurrence, it will be through such 
studies as these. Leaving aside the little ex- 
plored field of heredity and not accepting 
the behaviorists #7 toto, we still have the 
vast field of child hygiene for a psychiatric 
l:horatory. The irritable, suspicious child 
of to-day is the paranoiac of to-morrow; 
the reserved, diffident child, improperly han- 
dled, becomes a precox, and the whining, 
nervous child a neurotic. 

With such children as these, Mrs. Wilkes 
is working. A thousand more such workers 
to-day, and twenty years hence there would 
be no congestion of the insane asviums. 











Elsie 
Singmaster 


has told the story of three 
lovely ladies who loved one 
man, in a novel that the 
Hartford Courant calls, 
“An invigorating mental 
tonic A really first- 
rate piece of work.” 











$2.00. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
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are included in the 
Merriam WEBSTER, 
such as aerograph, 
picture bride, swank, 
zoom, etc. New 
names and places are 
listed, such as 
Hoover, Arlen, Sand- 
burg, Latvia, etc. 


Constantly improved 


and kept up to date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 
in courts, colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials both Federal and State. 452,000 
entries including 408,000 vocabulary terms, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valu- 


able tables. 
Get The Best 


Send for new richly illustrated pam- 

phlet containing sample pages of the 

New International—FREE if you men- 
tion Saturday Review. 


G &C. Merriam Company, Springfeld, Mass. 





’Tis better to have loved and lost— 
Did pretty Noel Sothern find it so? 


“A cleverly drawn character study of a gitl 
who belongs to the modern multitude of 
‘unanchored youth.’”—London Tatler. 


By DORIS LESLIE 


FOOLS IN 
MORTAR 


At All Bookstores. $2.00 
Published by THE CENTURY Co. 








EAT, DRINK & 
BE HEALTHY 


The book that tells you 


how. Dietetics debunked! 
By CLARENCE W. LIEB, M. D 
John Day $1 50 
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‘Philosophy ie be “— Series 
NEW 
MORALITY 


SBy “DURANT “DRAKE 


This is the first volume in a new Series of Books for 
the lay reader. From Puritanism to Freud, Self In- 
dulgence and Luxury, Marital Failures, Irresponsible 
Parenthood, Poisoned Journalism, Demoralizing Art 
and Literature, Race Prejudice, Conservatism and 
Radicalism—these chapters are a suggestion of the 
many problems of conduct discussed in the light of 
the current scientific, experimental attitude toward 
morals. The book is readable and enlightened. $2.50 


——— 








ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES TUESDAY 


(WILLIAM “ALLEN ‘WHITE’S New “Book 


MASKS IN A 
PAGEANT 


cA Book of Biographies 








NEW BOOKS 


from 


MACMILLAN 


(Coming Soon. 


JUBILEE JIM 


The Life of Col. James Fisk Jr. 
SBy “ROBERT SH. FULLER 


No more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk ever swag- 
gered across the American scene. This is a new 
story of his amazing career, told with the gusto 
which always marked his manner of living. $5.00 





A contemporary 
caricature of 


Richard Croker 


ERE is a pageant of American politics from the spacious days 
when Mark Hanna and Richard Croker were bandmasters on 
the political wagons, to Big Bill Thompson’s current ballyhoo 

in Chicago. William Allen White has watched this gorgeous spectacle 
for forty yeats and has now written an appropriately gorgeous book about 
the dominant figures in the parade—Bryan, McKinley, Hanna, Croker, 
Big Bill Thompson, Roosevelt, Platt, Taft, Harding, Al Smith, Calvin 
Coolidge, Harrison, Cleveland, Wilscn. Pictures of these notables and 
many amusing cartoons which appeared in the heat of their political 


battles, illustrate the book. 


$5.00 

















{LLEWIS “BROWNE'S New Book 


THE 
GRAPHIC 
BIBLE 


By the Author of This Believing World 


“Inthe hundred or more maps which Mr. Browne has 
drawn with artistry and imagination the whole pan- 
orama of the Scriptures is so originally and fascinat- 
ingly presented that both children and adults will 
find it irresistible. And the prose in which Mr. Browne 
recounts the whole drama from Abraham to St. Paul 
is swift, brief, orderly and lucid—a welcome and fit- 
ting running comment on the maps.” 


—Richmond News $2.50 
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SARA GEASDALE'S Dew Book 
THE ANSWERING VOICE 


Love Lyrics by Women 


This popular collection of great love lyrics written by women 
is now published in a new and enlarged edition. Sara Teasdale 
has chosen fifty new lyrics from the representative work of 
thirty-nine contemporary American and English poets and 
included them in a new section. These poems are of marked 
interest because they show the changing attitude of women’s 
minds during the past twelve years. The author has written a 
new Foreword which will interest all who follow trends in 
modern verse. $2.25 


SOPHIA CLEUGH’s New Novel 
A COMMON CHEAT 


Excitement and an atmosphere of intrigue are threaded through 
this new romance by the author of Matilda: Governess of the 
English. Lively adventures and love affairs make it a story of 
charm and esprit. $2.00 


cA “Powerful Dovel 
OUR DAILY BREAD 
©By GREDERICK ‘PHILIP GROVE 


The elemental power of the earth, its springtime, its harvest 
days, its winter of death, throbs through this story of Canadian 
pioneers, the thin vanguard of advancing civilization in the 
Saskatchewan country. In the life of John Elliot, the iron-willed 
old patriarch who dedicates himself to the task of founding a 
family, one finds in a different time and environment those same 


terms, ‘Removing Some of the eAMasks in the “Pageant 


elements of rugged greatness brought to perfection in King 


aphical 
0 valu- a Dick Croker Woodrow Wilson Lear and Pere Goriot by filial impiety. $2.50 
~FOREr “He not only fought at the drop of the hat, but “And here was Wilson with his Irish heart, his 
often jogged the hand which held the hat, being Scotch dignity, well-tailored, silk-hatted, straight, 
m- an impatient lad with no stomach for dalliance.” — and yt _ ee the — 
he Th ull-ting, none the less a hero if he was not the 
omas Platt perfect toreador.”’ 2 
= “A mere cold-blooded, mousy, fidgety little man New Volumes Just cAdded to 
who walked cautiously catwise across his bed- Warren G. Harding 
, Mass coum Sues. “This White House is a prison. I can’t get away I HE MopERN READERS’ SERIES 








Benjamin Harrison 

“The last Sunday before his Presidential inaugu- 
ration Harrison, as deacon of his church, ‘passed 
the plate’ for the weekly collection.” 


William J. Bryan 
“His magnificent earnestness was hypnotic, first of 


all self-hypnotic, because he lost no force of elo- 
quence in convincing himself." 


Theodore Roosevelt 
““Mostly Roosevelt was canine and spiritually 


kicked dirt behind him and barked. 
William H. Taft 


**Senator Dolliver described him as a large amia- 


from the men who dog my footsteps. I am in 
jail.’” 


Calvin Coolidge 
“He is negation incarnate. As President he strad- 
dled progress face backwards.” 


Al Smith 


“There is no reason why the back alley cannot 
produce as good moral, spiritual, mental and 
physical timber for politics as the backwoods.” 


William McKinley 


‘It was this episode which drew from Roosevelt 





ble island surrounded entirely by persons who the classic remark: ‘McKinley has a backbone 


knew exactly what they wanted.” 











like a chocolate eclair.’”’ 


SHORT STORIES by Anton Chekhov 
THREE MUSKETEERS 6y Alexandre Dumas 


There are now more than seventy titles in The Modern Read- 
ers’ Series —favorite old classics, rare items long out of print, 
famous novels, poetry, noted essays and dramas, eminent works 
of science, economics and philosophy. The Modern Readers’ 
volume is printed from new plates on a fine quality of paper, 
and superbly bound in half-leather at $1.25 a volume, and in 
cloth at $.80 a volume. Full list of titles on request. 
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| SSS" — New Stories By St. JOHN ERVINE a 
Je of 


“cA Brilliant and eWemorable Book’’ 


LENIN 


Thirty Years of Russia 
SBy “UALERIU e(ARCU 


“A brilliant and memorable book...the life story of 
a figure great, heroic, mysterious in itself... Lenin 
Stands forth against the Russian masses as a voice 
against a sombre orchestral effect. The book is both 
scientific and imaginative, both exact and poetic. It 
is probably one of the most important biographies 


THE MOUNTAIN 


The author of that unforgettable play, John 
Ferguson, again shows his understanding of the 
human heart in these sympathetic, humorous, 
artistic portrayals of many types of people. $2.00 


A New Mystery Story 
THE MAN 
From THE RIVER 


“By G. D. H. and MARGARET COLE 


It requires Wilson, the shrewdest of Scotland Yard de- 
tectives, to fathom the turgid details of this new puzzling 
murder mystery by the authors of The Blatchington Tangle. 


THE STORY 
OF THE 


DEMOCRATIC 


PARTY 
By SHENRY eAMINOR 


Henry Minor has written a lively and informing 
story of the Democratic Party—its achievements and 
its failures, its merits and its faults, what it has ad- 
vocated and opposed. Emphasis is placed on leaders 
and policies from the beginnings of Democracy to 
the present. The story is factual and well integrated. 


of recent years.” —LUDWIG LEWISOHN in the New $2.00 Partisans and opponents will find it a readable record 
yu York Herald Tribune. Illustrated $5.00 és of a great political organization. $4.50 
1! The Macmillan Company 
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Some Books for 
Fall Evenings 
SAMSON 


By Robert Collyer Washburn 





We are here concerned with 
Samson’s love for three women, 
(wife, harlot and mistress,) with 
whom he acquitted himself not 
wisely nor too well. For he did 
not know how unrelated are the 
lips with which they speak to 
the lips with which they kiss. 
And he never learned. $2.50 


ANOTHER COUNTRY 
The Oxford-Cambridge Universities 
Prize Novel 
By H. du Coudray 


The year’s most significant liter- 
ary find. A moving novel astound- 
ing in its depth and its drawing 
of human character. In England 
where the novel has gone into 
four editions, critics hail this 
young writer, who is eighteen, 
as anew Charlotte Bronte. $2.50 


THE FEET OF 
THE YOUNG MEN 


By “Janitor” 
You will not care for this book 
unless you are interested in per- 
sonalities. A clever, satirical pic- 
ture of the men and women, in- 
cluding Lady Astor, who are up- 
setting the conservative subjects 
of King George by the thumping 
of their feet upon the world’s 
stage. $2.50 


MEMORIES 


The Sporting Reminiscences of a 
Gallant Gentleman 


By Harry Preston 
“The two best loved men in Eng- 
land,” says a distinguished British 
author, “are the Prince of Wales 
and Harry Preston,” and they are 
the best of friends. His recollec- 
tions of the sporting fraternity are 
full of humor and anecdote. $5.00 


AN ECHO FROM 
PARNASSUS 


Girlhood Memories of Longfellow 
and His Friends 


By Henrietta Dana Skinner 
Seated on Longfellow’s knee the 
poet recited to her his “Children’s 
Hour.” When Whittier kissed 
her, his great beard tickled her 
cheek. These are the intimate re- 
collections written by the daugh- 
ter of Richard Henry Dana, with 
stories, anecdotes and literary 
material of Cambridge celebrities, 
never before in print. $2.00 


THE 
HELL- ROARIN’ 
FORTY-NINERS 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 
Illustrated from Old Photographs 
Poker Flat, Brandy City, Rough 
and Ready, Downieville, where 
the beautiful Juanita was hanged 
by a mob—all hell-roarin’ camps. 
Their romance, their drama, their 
hysteria, their legends are here 
related with the flavor of Bret 
Harte. Read the stories of bloody 
Creole Madame Lecompte, of 
Lucky Bill, of Yankee Jim and 
| the others. $3.00 


DESTINATIONS 


By Gorham B. Munson 
A Canvass of American Literature 
Since 1900 
se 
Munson emerges the most 
trenchant criticof thenew younger 
i generation . -. . He defines its 
characteristic qualities, its aims 
and purposes more clearly than 
any other critic has done.” 
. » « Van Wyck Brooks in the 
N. Y. Herald- Tribune $2.00 


J.H.SEARS & CO. Inc. 


114 East 32nd Street, New York 


























Anniversary 
UST a year ago, we of “The Chil- 
dren’s Bookshop” undertook, in spite of 
our department’s small stature, the rather 


sizable task of commenting upon, criticiz- 
ing, and suggesting for the field of chil- 
dren’s books. Well, we have consistently 
done our best ever since, and can now 
report as follows to all those interested. 

The Saturday Review’s own standards 
of criticism have been consistently upheld 
on our page by reviews of highly selective 
books from, if we do say it, highly selec- 


tive critics and writers. And these review 


ers have presented a surprisingly willing 
and large range of friends of the young! 
Indeed, we have established to our full 
satisfaction the at first rather doubtful 
proposition that the best and completely 


adult critics will write about children’s 
books if the subject is put up to them on 


the level. “What is more important after 
all than children’s reading?”—that is how 
we have approached them! Able writers 


have helped us cover the field, also, by 
shorter reviews in the classified section of 
The Saturday Review. In addition to 
our straight if narrow task of reviewing, 
many special features have entered into 
our columns by a sort of natural springing 
up of interest; unusual lists by librarians 
and bookshop workers, notes on reprints, 
new editions, or good but forgotten books, 
really worth while suggestions, etc., and in 
the spring we published short essays by 
authoritative writers on such subjects as 
bookshops, children’s magazines, children’s 
libraries, and “make-up.” 

This year, with a slight increase in space, 
we plan to whet the child’s appetite for real 
nourishment by consecutive lists of histori- 
cal reading for children, and to publish 
live comments in informal form, again from 
persons of authority. Many another Sally 
is stirring back of our really praiseworthy 
heading by W. A. Dwiggins (see above, 
immediately), but what we really wanted 
to indicate is that we are certainly in a 
satisfied, if not self-satisfied, frame of 
mind for our first anniversary. The re- 
sponse in willingness and interest to our 
endeavor has been so warm that our task 
has been easy. And we firmly believe that 
the voices of the friends of children’s books 
that speak up every other week quietly but 
interestingly in “The Children’s Book- 
shop” are really worth listening to, even 
amongst the clamor of adult best-sellers! 

2 —— 


Reviews 
PIRATES OLD AND NEW. By JosEPHu 
GoLtoms. New York: The Macaulay 
Company. 1928. 2.50. 
Reviewed by WILLIAM RosE BENET 


COLLECTION of books such as that 

said to be the property of Don C. Seitz, 
ranging the principal volumes written about 
pirates and piracy, must take a good deal of 
wall space. The late Howard Pyle, illustrator 
par excellence of pirate tales, and writer of 
a few himself, must have had to grant pirate 
literature a good deal of shelf room in his 


own library. And in the past few years 
various new volumes on these fascinating 
figures of history have accumulated. The 


classic biographies of Esquemeling are ever 
consulted anew, the exploits of Blackbeard 
and l’Ollonais and Morgan and the other 
famous buccaneers will probably continue 
to be retold so long as there are men and 
boys to listen. 

The embellishment of Mr. Gollomb’s 
book reminds us of that of recent books 
written by Charles J. Finger. The end- 
papers, jacket, and head-pieces are from 
woodcuts by Clyde A. Nordquist. Mr. 
Finger’s illustrator is the more distin- 
guished Paul Honore, and his work is bet- 
ter, But Mr. Nordquist’s lends color to 
the volume under consideration. As for 
the present author, Mr. Gollomb is a 
journalist who has left journalism to ad- 
venture in many fields. He has written 
detective stories, and of the greatest de- 
tectives. He has, in another volume, chal- 
lenged comparison with Mr. Finger, as he 
does here, in treating the master highway- 
men, Claude Duval, Jack Sheppard, Dick 
Turpin, et al. It may be said at once that 


Mr. Finger, in such historical writing, has 
more style than Mr. Gollomb. But Mr. 
Gollomb has enthusiasm, energy, and a 
keen sense of the dramatic. 


One is not to infer, however, that Mr. 
Gollomb merely deals with the famous old 
pirates most written about. In such a book 
he could not very well leave out Black- 
beard and Morgan, or indeed, the French 
Lalonais, and their stories are set forth in 
the proper black and red. But one of the 
most fascinating of his chapters concerns 
those he dubs the “moral pirates,” Misson 
and Tew, their strange founding of the 
African Utopia of Libertatia, and its even- 
tual extinction. There are queer events 
in history, and surely this is one of the 
queerest, almost nearer fantasy than fact, 
yet an actual happening. Then he also treats 
of the mystery of that puzzling Captain 
Green who, unwittingly, made history and 
bound together England and Scotland as 
Great Britain; he gives us Avery dying in 
starvation and penury when the world 
imagined him lifted to gorgeous affluence 
by his capture on the running seas of the 
Great Mogul’s daughter; he narrates vividly 
the romantic tale of Hsi-Kai or “Mrs, 
Ching,” the Chinese woman pirate who 
operated in the dawn of the nineteenth 
century; he turns to the famous Lafittes 
of the Gulf; and finally treats of the mod- 
ern nefariousness of Mr. W. K. Thomp- 
son who blew up steamships to reap in- 
surance (hoist, finally, with his own 
petard), and of how Herbert Rennie Smith 
stole a steamboat and appropriated the 
money for ill-gotten freights. And, in 
checking off his various chapters we have 
not mentioned the first of all—which tells 
of the capture by early pirates of no less 
i prize than Julius Cxsar himself, and how 
he was revenged upon them. 


es 


We have said enough to indicate the 
store of good yarns with which “Pirates 
Old and New” is cargoed. Outstanding to 
this reviewer are those featuring Francois 


_A FINE WRITER 
DOES A FINE NOVEL 
ON A DARING THEME 


People will gasp, and people will be 
amused, and the book will soon be 
the subject of discussion in every 
drawing-room in the country. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


WOMEN 
by COMPTON MACKENZIE 


At all bookstores, $2.50 





Macy-Masius: The Vanguard Press 

















./f <A robust, sparkling ro- 


The GOLDEN 
ROUND 


By FRANCES WINWAR 
Author of The Ardent Flame 


Pagan beauty and salty wit mark 
this tale of a woman's ambition 


THE CENTURY CO. $2.00 




















Misson and the widow of Chang-Yih. 


“Mexican situation” 


Read the opinions of three men who speak with authority, with sincerity, 
and from totally different points of view—José Vasconcelos, J. Fred Rippy, 


What is our 

Guy Stevens. Mexico: AMERICAN POLICIES ABROAD. $1.50 

Now it is $5.00 

of all.” It has been done. Now you can buy THE OLD TESTAMENT: 

An American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith, Alex R. Gordon, Theophile 

J. Meek and Leroy Waterman for $5.00 in the same handsome cloth 
In it you will find more clearly and 


Edgar J. Goodspeed, well-known translator of THE NEw TESTAMENT, said 
in a recent review of THE OLD TESTAMENT: An American Translation, 
“We can only hope that its publishers will soon be able to offer this book, 
so important both as literature and as religion, at a price within the reach 


binding, its contents unabridged. 
accurately the whole meaning and message of the Bible. 


Early religion 
and magic 


as revealed in the English and Scottish popular ballad make fascinating 
reading. Here you will find the pagan ideas, the genuine folk beliefs, the 
wealth of primitive materials in which the ballad was conceived. FOLKLORE 
IN THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS. By Lowry C. Wimberly. $5.00 


The children of 


the sun 


their parents, and their wayward relatives have the leading réles in this 
story of the origin of the earth. Professor T. C. Chamberlin, who formu 
lated the planetesimal hypothesis, here explains more clearly and explicitly 
than ever before the features of that now widely accepted theory. THE 
By T. C. Chamberlin. $2.50 


Two SOLAR FAMILIES. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5852 Ellis Avenue, Chicag > 


Cloth, $5.00 
Leather, $10.00 
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The book is for boys, old and young. Mr. 
Gollomb does not overslaw bloody actu- 
ality, but his point of view throughout is 
sound and he preserves judicious perspec- 
tive. He is interested in studying the 
mixed good and evil in the characters of 
his freebooters. He writes graphically, 
with nervous energy. Withal, he has con- 
tributed a new volume of interest to that 
pirate bookshelf we spoke of in the begin- 
ning. 
———————+—— 
MILLIONS OF CATS. By Wanna Ga’a 
New York: Coward-McCann. 1928. 


Reviewed by ELIzABETH COATESWORTH 


E ACH page of Wanda Ga’g’s “Millions 
of Cats” should be considered as a 
whole, a whole made up of interwoven 
story and decoration. The text runs like 
a streamlet around the very old man and 
the very old woman and their house that 
had flowers, and through the hills where 
the old man walked hunting for a cat, and 
in and among the millions of cats which 
he finally found. For there were 


Cats here, cats there, 
Cats and kittens everywhere, 
Hundreds of cats, 
Thousands of cats, 
Millions and billions and trillions of cats. 


If these cats lap ponds and browse on 
pastures they are true cats in the pride 
which is their undoing. Only the scraggly 
kitten survives to grow nice and plump in 
a series of studies posed with a large bowl 
of milk. Her end is the end of all good 
kittens—to play with a ball of yarn on 
a round rag rug in the radiant light of a 
lamp, the center of admiring attention. 
The pictures are quaint and bold, the cats 
thoroughly feline, and the kittens in their 
settings of luminous flowers enchanting. 


oe 


INDIAN HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLK. 
By F. S. Drake. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1927. $3. 

Reviewed by Mary AustTIN 

p pPaaes history of Indians for young 

people is one of those books which, 
creditable for its time, should have been 
left in its original form, or subjected to 
complete revision in view of our later 
knowledge of the subject. Nothing is to be 
more regretted than that it should have 
been republished in a handsome new edition 
with a prefix and tag chapter to create the 
impression that it is in any sense a sound 
and comprehensive history of the American 
aboriginal. 

In its early editions the book is an excel- 
lent compilation of most of our military and 
a very few of our civil dealings with the 
Indians. The selections of incidents and 
side lights on Indian character has been 
made without prejudice, with, indeed, con- 
siderable sympathy for the Red Man as 
such. The documents from which the 
selections are made are authentic, for the 
most part, though no writer on Indians now- 
a-days would think of quoting “Hiawatha” 
as an authentic Indian document. The type 
of incident quoted is interesting to the 
young, and clearly written. 


st Ss 


That the compiler as he gets on in his 
history, gets further and further from the 
sympathetic attitude and takes on more and 
more the departmental tone, is no doubt due 
to the type of original material which he 
makes use of in the later years of what are 
known as the “Indian troubles,” and not to 








Recommended Reading 


“How a young girl's artistic yearnings 
were stifled by her mother—the sort of 
mother whose head was simply split- 
= whenever she was confronted with 


reality. Recommended for its excellent 
portrait of the prudish nineties.’’—Life 


By JANE DARROW 


She FIGURED 
FLAME 


At all Bookstores $2.50 
Published by THE CENTURY CO. 
— — 














any intentional warping of the material to 
a personal bias. More and more the quota- 
tions are from military documents and re- 
flect the military point of view. Although 
it is now well known that the “Ghost 
Dance” was a religious revival and our 
military expedition against it the most un- 
necessarily stupid of our mistakes, the inci- 
dent is still treated as a purely military 
exploit. In keeping with an American 
tradition in writing history for the young, 
the long disgraceful record of treaties brok- 
en, of national honor sacrificed, and cruel 
political exploitation of the Indians under 
wardship is minimized to the disappearing 
point. 

As a compilation from Indian documents, 
Drake’s book is interesting and valid to that 
extent—that it is a compilation and nothing 
else. As a history of Indians it falls short in 
nearly all the points which we are now 
coming to realize constitute the continuity 
of human evolution; it falls short of re- 
cording the Indian’s view, his culture, his 
spiritual quality, and his contribution to 


American life. 
a el 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE: From Genesis to 
Revelation, in Animated Maps and 
Charts. By Lewis BROWNE. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by GILBERT LOVELAND 

EWIS BROWNE dedicates this book 

to his father, the first artist he ever 
knew, and to his mother, the first his- 
torian. It is an apt and not merely sen- 
timental ascription: the book itself is a mar- 
riage of quaint art to historical narrative. 

Quaint art, in merry patterns of maps 
and charts that capture the imagination 
with their dolphins and galleons, mountains 
and trees, pictures the Bible story in terms 
of space and makes it real. Historical nar- 
rative, compact and forward-moving, sim- 
plifies the Bible story, retells it in terms 
of understandable time and makes it vivid. 

st & 

The idea for “The Graphic Bible” was 
born more than ten years ago when the 
author’s niece complained that the Bible 
was “all a pudding of funny names sprinkled 
with ‘begats,’” and his nephew asserted 
that “Treasure Island” seemed much more 
real than the Bible because “there’s a map 
inside the cover of the book!” As a Sun- 
day-school teacher, too, he had learned that 
he could hold the attention of a roomful 
of squirming children by drawing crude 
maps on the blackboard, “cluttering them 
up with little hills and trees and forts and 
ricocheting arrows as the lesson progressed.” 

So from its birth as an idea to its ‘ma- 
turity as a book, this volume has known 
practicality. Purposely old-fashioned, the 
maps are the more alive. Straightforward, 
the narrative recounts the complex move- 
ments and counter-movements of the bibli- 
cal stories in the simplest manner. 

Some, because of convictions about re- 
ligious nurture, prefer that their children 
shall not be made acquainted with all of 
the Bible, and such will not approve of 
this book as a juvenile. But many more, 
whose children are already receiving piece- 
meal impressions about the Bible, will wel- 
come it as an introduction and simplifica- 
tion for boys and girls in later childhood 
and early adolescence. The book, how- 
ever, cannot be indexed nicely for its age- 
group appeal. Any child who reads “Trea- 
sure Island” will understand “The Graphic 
Bible,” and for ages beyond that point its 
appeal resists classification. 

Mr. Browne holds that “all should at 
least know the story.” His book is con- 
fined to telling the story. Interpretations 
and explanations will have to come from 
parents and teachers. And this is as it 


should be. 
Memorable in 1928 


Italian Peepshow and Other Tales. By Et anor 
FarJEON. Stokes. 

I Know a Secret. By Curistoruer Morey. 
Doubleday-Page. 

A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago. 
By ANNE Dovoras Sepewicx. Houghton 
Mifflin. 2.50. 

The Winged Horse. By JosepH AUSLANDER 
and Franx Ernest Hitt. Doubleday-Page. 
$3.50. 

Now We Are Six. By A. A. Milne. Dutton. 
$2.00. 

Adventures in Reading. By May LamBerton 
Becxer. Stokes. $2.00. 

Children of the Moor. By Laura FitTinGuorr. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The Indian How Book. By Arruur C. 
Parker. Doran. $2.50. 

Gay-Neck. By Duan Gorpar Muxeryje. Dut- 
ton. $2.25. 

Told Again. By Watter ve ta Mare. 
Knopf. 

Skipping Village. By Lots Lensxi. Ill. by 
the author. Stokes. $2.00. 

The Skin Horse. By Marcery Wittiams 
Bianco. Doran. $1.60. 





The Urking Galley 
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“Don't be surprised if this ts our next 
Pulitzer Prize Novel... —Bruct GouLp 


New York Evening Post 


The HAPPY MOUNTAIN 


By MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


“We doubt if it will be possible to find another novel as stirring 
and beautiful as Mrs. Chapman’s within the year. At one leap 
she has become a novelist of the first rank.” —Bruce Gould. 


The Literary Guild of America has chosen this first novel as its 
August book. Sherwood Anderson, Julia Peterkin, Carl Van 
Doren, Robert Hillyer, Walter Prichard Eaton, booksellers 
and critics throughout the country are bestowing new ad- 
jectives on this idyll of young love and adventure which 
restores a lost beauty to the American language. 


Already in its 7oth Thousand. 
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SPY AND COUNTER-SPY 


The Development of Modern Espionage 
By RICHARD WILMER ROWAN 


Only when his failure is conspicuous and his end 
AOA tragic like Nathan Hale’s has the spy hitherto 
been remembered. This book repays history’s 
debt with its many stories of adventurous 
careers, forgotten heroisms, brilliant personalities and adroit 
practices. It is a handbook, filled with startling revelations, 
on the history and technique of a craft which flourishes in 
peace and in war. $3.50 
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PAX The Adventurous Horse 
By MURIEL HODDER 


This riotous story by an eleven year old 
child is outdoing Daisy Ashford’s “Young 
Visiters” in the praise of the English critics. 
Lawrence of Arabia says: “It is extraordi- 
nary. A great document.” With an intro- 
duction by Edward Garnett. Illustrated by 
Mrs. Ray Garnett. $2.00 
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Sylvia Townsend Warner, the author of Lo//y Willowes and 
Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, has written a delightful volume of 
poems, entitled TIME IMPORTUNED. Those who know 
her novels will find these poems warmed with the same 
mellow wisdom and humor as her prose. $2.00 
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“A New and Greater Bromfield” 
The Strange Case of Emily Bronté 


MISS ANNIE SPRAGG Te te Editor of The Saturday Review: 


Mrs. Colum deserves well of Bronté ad- 
mirers for her debunking of Rohmer Wil- 
son’s recent biography of Emily Bronté. 
Such phrases as “incredible nonsense” and 
“romantic, adolescent drivel” are cheering 
and heartening. So perhaps it is ungracious 
to quarrel with any parts of a generally 








This novel isa gentle probing into the twin mysteries of love and 4 religion 
and the confusion that lies between. “Brilliant characterization and un- 
usual power... As always, he writes with superb vitality.’’—John Carter, admirable criticism; yet in a few points 
N. Y. Times. the reviewer does not leave us convinced. 

The Celtic strain in Emily is obvious; 
but Mrs. Colum, it seems to me, falls a 
little into the Rohmer Wilson strain of 
criticism when she becomes certain that 
Emily’s father “must” have remembered 
and repeated to his children such Celtic 


B y e O ‘Ul S BRO M FIE L D postey as the ice epic of Padruig ua Pronn- 














Author of “The Green Bay Tree.” “P: jon,” “Early A ” and “A Good Woman” ‘ . ‘ : 
tuidh or the Love Songs of Connacht. Did 

50,000 Before Publication! At your bookshop, $2.50 he repeat them in Gaelic [and did Emily 
understand Gaelic? ] or in the translation 

FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK quoted by Mrs. Colum? Are they the sort 
Publishers of the best-selling “Beau Ideal” and “Brook Evans” of thing that the author of “Cottage 

Poems” would repeat? Perhaps he did, 





and perhaps they were, but only perhaps— 
there is no must about it. It is almost as 
likely that Aunt Branwell of Methodist 
upbringing regaled the children with the 
loves of Tristram and Isolt because she 
came from the neighborhood of Tintagel, 
or that the Yorkshire Tabby Ackroyd 
declaimed to them whole scenes from 
the apocryphally Shakesperian ‘Yorkshire 
Tragedy”—to reduce things to absurdity. 
The Norse element in Yorkshire makes so 
much more probable an environmental in- 





T.$.STRIBLING 


author of Teeftallow,2 that bitter realistic3 story of the Tennessee fluence than the Irish does a_ hereditary 
hills which got such amazing reviews4 two years ago and sold one, that we cannot share Mrs. Colum’s 


40,000 copies, has written a new novel — over 400 pages of keen amazement at the fact that critics have 
° . ° = ye " _ . — ° _» 
observation and cool, ironic comment on human nature and mo- taken the latter “into account so little. 
. . . . os - 18ne > J; 
tives—its theme, the growing conflict between the urban and the Mrs. Colum praises Rohmer Wilson for 


rural mind. Just published. her treatment of Charlotte and her reve- 
lation of the author’s own “mental and 


l. “Definitely in the front rank emotional experiences.” Is it not reason- 
of American novelists.” able to suppose that the main merit of a 


Y. Herald Tribune biography is that it deals with its subject? 


N.. ¥. 
2. The Rook-of-the-Month Club r=) ETA L Praising it for incidental excellences is just 
Selection for June, 1926. a bit like praising a study of Samuel Rich- 


o Bhat . po aaa ‘ 
3. “As important as ‘Main Street ardson, by, let us say, Sir Walter Scott, for 


ne - 

... We venture the belief that at all bookstores $2.50 5 teceeeat ik dda toes as heen OO 

4. “An obvious masterpiece.”~....D0Ubleday, Doran and the light it-might-shed on Scott’s own 
. Pp early romantic attachment, even though it 


Burton Rascoe, N. Y. Sun. 
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“KING SUGAR” RULES CUBA—with a brand of burning cane; 
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JAMES GOULD COZZENS 
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DRAMATIC and exciting novel of Cuba, where SUGAR dominates and warps 

men’s lives. The story of Lancy Micks, the best cane rider in Cuba, and of his 
fearless daughter Ruth, and her lover, Ramon Fondevilla. 

Ford Madox Ford writes: “Read it, and have fascinating vistas opened to you.” 


$2.50 
Tr 1c k S of Wom CN) and other Albanian Tales 


{ 
Translated by PAUL FENIMORE COOPER ) 
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irony, poignancy and tragedy. 
A literary art instinctive and 


“These stories are out of the 


heart of the world,” writes Bur- 


ton Rascoe in his introduction. unrefined.” 


A beautifully made book 
set in Garamond, and deco- 
rated with ten full-page wood- 
cuts and head and tail pieces 


by Ilse Bischoff. $4.00 


The Bride’s 


Progress 


by HAROLD WESTON 


“All that is important in the lives of three men 
and three women is revealed. . . . A gay tapestry 
on which figures of sacred and profane love move 
gravely or disport themselves with pagan ecstasies.” 
—Bruce Gould in N. Y. Eve. Post. Second _—e 

2.50 


“Their climaxes are unexpected 


and charming. There always 


appear the universal elements 





of romance, love and humor, 


The Hinge of 


Heaven 


by STEPHENA COCKRELL 


A modern romance between a Southern girl 
and a Yankee, complicated by their rivalry in 
the search for antiques in forgotten corners of 
Virginia. Second printing. $2.00 
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Points of View 


should assign to Richardson the authorship 
of “Tom Jones.” 

And is Rohmer Wilson right about 
Charlotte? In the world of Bronté criti- 
cism, next to holding up to opprobium the 
Rev. Arthur Nicholls, whose only crime 
seems to have been his longevity, casting 
aspersions on Charlotte is the favorite pas- 
time. Even M. Dimnet, her best biog- 
rapher, seems vaguely to dislike her. Every 
one accents a certain rigidity and narrow- 
ness about her. She is inconsistently blamed 
for discovering Emily’s poems and for de- 
stroying Emily’s letters and private papers— 
for giving one to the world and keeping the 
other from it. What would have been said 
had she done exactly the opposite, or sup- 
pressed both, or published both? Charlotte 
may have been an inexpert editor of Emily’s 
verse. Perhaps Emily felt that her work 
was not quite ready when Charlotte dis- 
covered it and was irritated, as most au- 
thors are, that anyone should see it before 
it had received final revision. If so, Char- 
lotte was blameworthy, but Dr, Johnson is 
equally so for having “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” published — unrevised. And 
Charlotte’s gesture of destroying the sacred 
private letters and manuscripts of Emily 
was a noble one; it was also a useless one, 
but she could not have known that the 
modern method of biography would be in- 
vented. 

Charlotte was rigid, but most rigid 
toward herself. She was managerial, but 
she thought she had to be. She was un- 
demonstrative, or least tried to be so, un- 
til the prospect of losing Emily broke 
every reserve. She needed to be undemon- 
strative; infinite depths of feeling were in 
her, evidenced by, among other things, her 
letters, her novels, and her going to con- 
fession at Brussels. The publication of her 
letters to M, Heger, seventy years after 
they were written, is an ironical proof of 
how wise she was to keep a check upon 
her tongue and her pen. 

But Charlotte is not proved, by Rohmer 
Wilson or by anyone else, to have had “a 
horrid partiality for tampering with the 
lives of others.” She was too eager to pre- 
serve her own privacy of character for 
that. She gave herself to the world only 
as Currer Bell, not as Charlotte Bronté, 
and almost hated a friend who saw through 
the disguise. She may have thought, per- 
haps mistakenly, that it was only Ellis Bell 
she was discovering with the poems, and 
not Emily. And Charlotte never “got her 
teeth” into Emily—horrible phrase. Char- 
lotte was not a were-wolf, attractive as 
such an animal would be on the leash of 
a Dark Hero. 

PauL M. FULCHER. 

The University of Wisconsin. 


Why Not Good Cheer? 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review 
Sir: 

I have been a reader of your respected 
paper ever since its origination. Now, if 
I may, I wish to ask a question about to- 
day’s better type of literature. 

Why is life in its various ways painted 
as being more or less futile by our leading 
writers? Why are all these complex, un- 
happy, and unhealthy’ problems _ being 
placed before us in an unceasing flow of 
books? Without a doubt they are well 
written, clever, and intelligent, but one can 
hardly say they are cheerful. 

When I, an ordinary working individ- 
ual, come home for an evening’s pleasure, 
I pick out a book of so-called high stand- 
ard, as my companion. Nine times out 
of ten I meet with a problem of mar- 
riage or of some unhealthy sex develop- 
ment. But few of these problems are ever 
solved by the writer himself. He shows 
me a pigsty—and leaves me there to find 
a way out. I can hardly convinee myself 
that such environment is healthy to one’s 
mental happiness. Also unfortunately the 
usual person sees enough of these prob- 
lems in real life without having to read 
and read without end about some peculiar 
devil who is miscast in life, and who but 
seldom finds a way out. 

The very foundation of art is beauty— 
and music appeals to the finer senses of ap- 
preciation. Why cannot our literature of 
today express to a greater degree the more 
beautiful things in life, without everlast- 
ingly battering down one’s optimism and 
faith in human nature? 

Any one can rake up mud in the gutter. 
It may require vision to see happiness in 
some lives—but isn’t it much more worth 
while? 

DoNnaLp A. FOWLER. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 














received. Many of them will be reviewed later. By the Authors of Ive Got Your Number! 


Art 


ArT IN THE LiFe oF MANKIND. By Allen W. 
Seaby. Oxford. 2 vols. 

MINIATURES AND SILHOUETTES. By Max von 
Boehn. Walton. $5. 

Tue HuMAN Form anp Its Use 1n Arr. By 
F. R. Yerbury and G. M. Ellwood. Marshall 
Jones. $7.50. 


Belles Lettres 


Wuy Be a Mup Turtie? By Stewart Edward 
White. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

A Fronvep Iste. By E£. V. Lucas. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2. 

SkePTICAL Essays. By Bertrand Russell. Nor- 
ton. $2.50. 

Tue UNINTENTIONAL CHARM OF MEN. By 
Frances Lester Warner. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

CONTEMPORARIES AND SNoBs. By Laura Riding, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Goop-ByE Wisconsin. By Glenway Wescott. 
Harpers. $2.50. 


Biography 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. By JoHN Gisgson. Put- 
nam. 1928. 

General Gibbon’s book is a_ narrative, 
based upon his diary, letters, and recollec- 
tions, of his observations and experiences in 
the Civil War. He was in the thick of the 
fight at Antietam, Gettysburg, the Wilder- 
ness, and Cold Harbor, played a leading 
part at Appomattox in arranging for the 
surrender of the Confederate forces, and 
served in reconstruction work in Virginia. 
With soldierly directness he describes graphi- 
cally and in detail marches, movements, and 
battles and gives us many intimate glimpses 


of army life. A number of the military 
leaders are taken from their pedestals and 
made human again. His references to 


Hooker, Hancock and Meade are of especial 
interest. The adherents of McClellan will 
find comfort in Gibbon’s laudatory com- 
ments on this much debated soldier, and the 
critics of Secretary Stanton will find confir- 
mation of their belief that his services need 
restudy and reassessment. 

The haphazard methods of recruiting and 
offcering regiments, the appointment and 
promotion of generals on the basis of their 
political opinions and on favoritism, the 
gambling in commanders by the administra- 
tion, and the attempts to direct military 
operations from Washington are frankly 
discussed in the hope that future generations 
may benefit by the mistakes of those years. 
General Upton, Major Ganoe, and others 
have written of these matters before, but 
they are worthy of repetition, particularly 
by one who speaks with such authority. 
General Gibbon is temperate and just in his 
judgments; he tells his story with zest, but 
always with an eye to the facts. One wishes 
that less attention had been given to mili- 
tary detail and more to the human side of 
the war, for it is in this that the book is 
most interesting and valuable. 

Tue Lire or Cuartes Dickens. By John 
Forster. Edited and annotated by J. W. T. 
Ley. Doubleday, Doran. 

Cuartes Dickens. By Ralph Straus. Cosmo- 
politan. $4. 

Dr. Arnotp oF RuGspy. By Arnold Whitridge. 
Holt. $s. 

Mary II., QuEEN oF ENGLAND. By Nellie M. 
Wattesson. Duke University Press. $2.50. 

Joun Westey. By Abraham Lipsky. Simon & 
Schuster. $3. 

An Ecuo From Parnassus. By Henrietta Dana 
Skinner. Sears. $2. 

FascInaTING WomMEN. By Franz Blei. Simon 
& Schuster. $3. 

My Stupio Winpow. By Marietta Minnigerode 
Andrews. Dutton. $5. 

Cuartes James Fox. By John Drinkwater. 
Cosmopolitan. $5. 

Tue Cnevarier Bayarp. By Samuel Shella- 
barger. Century. $4. 

Zoca aNd His Time. By Matthew Josephson. 
Macaulay. $5. 

Sir Tuomas Matory. By Edward Hicks. Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50. 

Apranam Lincotn. By Albert J Beveridge. 
Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. 


Fiction 
THE DOUBTFUL YEAR. By JOHN 
Lepar. Appleton. 1928. $2. 


When Allen Stewart arrived in Los 
Angeles, just graduated in architecture 
from college, with no money, no friends, 
no influence, he little suspected what hos- 
tile barriers lay between him and a hope- 
ful start in his calling. Thoroughly 


competent, honest, likable, and withal a 
game loser, he yet failed to hold with any 
degree of permanence the various minor 
positions he obtained with architectural con- 
cerns. No fault of his, but still the boy 
grew sad and thoughtful over the prob- 
lem of why success refused to come his way. 
An elderly professor, whose daughter Allen 
learns to love, a rogue who deals in black- 
mail, Tony, the stone-deaf mathematical 
prodigy, all take prominent part in the 
events of Allen’s difficult first year. The 
book resembles an old-fashioned geody- 
goody tale and is not likely to gain favor 
with the cynical or sophisticated reader. 
SPEARS IN THE SuN. By James Edwin Baum. 
Reilly & Lee. $2 net. 
Tue DavuGuTer oF THE Hawk. By C. S. 
Forester. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
Tue SHApow on THE LEFT. By Augustus Muir. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
Tue INstRuMENT oF Destiny. By J. D. Beres- 
ford. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
ANOTHER Country. By H. Du Coudray. Sears. 


2.50. 





Girls—do you want a beau? 
Men—do you need a girl? 


Tue Licut or EGyrr. By Werner Jansen. 
Brentano’s. $2.50 net. 

Bright Metar. By TJ. S. Stribling. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50 net. 





Help Yourself to a copy of 
this book and learn how to 
Help Yourself in society. 


A riotous book. It belongs 
in every young man’s study, 
in every spinster’s bedroom, 
and at every mixed party. 






Tue Lapy or STaIntess RAtMENT By Mathilde 
Eiker. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 






Tue Basyons. By Clemence Dane. Doubleday, 
Doran. 4 vols. 

Cock Pir. By James Gould Cozzens. Morrow. 
$2.50. 








SwreeT WATER AND BITTER. By Virginia 
Moore. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 
Mirror oF Dreams. By “Gampat.” Double- 


day, Doran. $2 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
$1.00 





Werewotr. By Charles Lee Swem. Double- - 
en see 353 Fourth Ave. THE CENTURY CO. New York City 
Tue One ano THE OTuer. By Richard Curle. - — 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 











Crescenno. By Henry Bellamann. Uarcourt, 


Brace. $2.50. 





(Continued on page 154) 


A NOVEL 
Author of Burning Bush, etc.; editor of Modern American 
Poetry, This Singing World, etc. 
BRILLIANT, always witty, and occasionally shock- 
ing historical romance, enriched by a poet’s vision 
—the story of Moses, Prince of Egypt and Prophet 
of Israel. It is also a highly colored, human narrative of many 

















nations and many persons—of turbulent times when priest and 
soldier fought for supremacy over a decadent empire. Out of 
it Moses emerges as a wholly new and authentic personality. 


This first novel by Louis Unter- 
meyer will interest everyone. The 
author, basing his work on long 
research, raises many bold and 
searching questions and attempts to 
answer them. 
Jacket and cover design by 
ROCKWELL KENT 


Just published, $2.50 





Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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An adventure 
for your mind! 





WHAT 
PHILOSOPHY 
IS 


by HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


‘What is philosophy?” The intense and 


teadily growing interest in the whole 
ssophy today, indicated 


by the amazing sales of such books as 








Will Durant’s The Story of Philosophy, 
proof that thousands of pe ople are 
isking ther ves this question. They 
w the lives of the philo ophe rs, but 

y don’t know philosophy. Heré 


’ mplete, thorough and elementary 


position of the whole subject. The 
i lag 3s nple, the leas easy to 
ist What is philosophy?” you 
isk. Here is the first general book to 
tell you, simply, clearly, interestingly, 


hat pl ilosophy is. 





f 


1t all bookshops, $2 
Macy-Masius: The Vanguard Press 
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‘a By 
[wo 
NovELS WHALEN 





What Priests Never Tell 
and 
The Ex-Nun 


Two novels that are far from the 
beaten track of fiction. $2.10 each. 


SQUAW SHOP 
Orrtanna, Adams 4G. 6. 
ORK IK Fo OO 






W. Wit 


A Letter from France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 


‘Ls Chévrefeuilles’ (The Honey 

suckles) of contemporary literature 
ire these literati, young and old, who admit 
of no other subject for what stands them in 
place of intellectual activity than a perpet 
ual twisting and coiling around their per- 
“Introspection,” 


fumed selves. “internal 


language”’—greatly misused words—are 
their mottoes. 

The signs are not wanting of a reaction 
against that purely subjective attitude. I 
am noting them down from time to time in 
the Mercure de France (Littérature Com 
parce) A “return to the object”? seems 
pretty evident in Germany and Italy, as wit 
ness the books of Crémieux and Bertaux, 
noticed in my last letter, July 28. (An 
rror of pagination telescoped the last para- 
graphs into each other, but they can be dis- 
ntangled, if one tries hard enough. ) 

In France, the current of realism re 
newed by Flaubert and Maupassant has 
never ceased to flow, though it is a strangely 
mixed current. Our literature has been ad 
nauseam called logical, intellectual, reason 
ridden, order-laden. Clearness, composition, 
tendency to simplify, almost to schematize, 
such are, it appears, its main characteristics. 

This may be true, to a large extent, of 
the exportable products. They are more or 
less standardized, and keep all the better. 
3ut the true vintage cannot be standardized. 
It is never the same two years running, it 
reflects the innumerable and imponderabl 
variations of soil and weather during the 
The initiated know its 
date by its taste. It is produced in its pur 


vear of its growth, 


ity only in those climates where it fails 
three years out of four, and gains in qual- 
ity what it misses in quantity. It is a per 
fect image of its native sky and earth. The 
more unstable and composite its clements, 
the truer it is. It needs strengthening or 
sweetening in order to bear transport, stand 
a label, keep that same taste under any lati 
tude that is required for international 
wholesale. Such are the limitations of the 
true vintage in literature. 

French realism is nowadays many-sided, 
and a bad traveller, It. differs in. this re 
spect from the older naturalism. It does 
not imply grossness, does not exclude fan- 
tasy, passion, or logic, but it starts from 
facts and a belief in the “object,” not a 


“ 


Its knack of 


looking squarely at things and calling them 


mere faith in the “subject.” 
by their name is perhaps as much a native 
trait of all French literature as subservience 
to ideas. 

Gaston Chérau, in the older generation, 
and Maurice Genevoix in the younger, can 
be taken as representatives of contemporary 
French realism. I find in “Les Jalouses,” 
by Charles H. Hirsch (Flammarion); “La 
Gonfle,” by Roger Martin du Gard (N. R. 
F.); “Pique-Puce,” by Louis Chaffurin 
(Flammarion), and the excellent “Faillite,” 
by Pierre Bost (N. R. F.), some recent 
specimens, rather different in quality, and, 
for that very reason especially welcome, of 
the true 1928 vintage. “Le Dieu des 
Corps,” by Jules Romains (N, R. F.), is 
not, as the author says, for those who do 
not take love seriously, almost religiously. 
The same sexual religion which inspires 
Havelock Ellis’s life-work is here evident. 
Nothing but the awe it breathes into the 
matter of sex could save Romains’s descrip- 
tions of its rites from unbearability. But 
we should be slow to castigate when we 
remember that to Ruskin, even George 
Eliot’s art was but the “study of cutaneous 
disease.” There are many mansions in the 
house of poetry. 


One of them, long disused, is the novel 
en contemporary history. Only those who 
have made it their business to study the de 
velopment of prose fiction can realize how 
spacious and long standing is that block 
founded on the day’s news. ‘Three-fourths 
of the fiction written in the seventeenth 
century even under titles like “Alexander” 
or “Semiramis” relate actual events or re- 
cent scandal. Aphra Behn, Mary Manley, 
Eliza Havwood are as true ancestresses of 
the English novel as Sarah Fielding and 
Zurney. With Walter Scott and 


Frances 
Alexandre Dumas the novel made a move 
from recent towards old history. Balzac 
replaced it in its contemporary frame. The 
remoteness of characters and events, in time 
or space, is not a guarantee of that relative 
fidelity and impartiality, which can be ob- 
tained only because it is relative, and when 
obtained, only makes history, not a novel. 
True it is that the nearness of events and 
recognizability of public characters renders 
it impossible to deal with them without an 








Abraham Lincoln 


1809 — 1858 


by Albert J. Beveridge 


The author of “The Life of 
John Marshall” -- called by 
many authorities the “great- 
est of American biographies” 
—has assembled more facts 
about Lincoln than have ever 
before been brought together 
and woven them into a narra- 
tive of compelling power and 
complete reality. Here, at last 
is the definitive and perma- 
nent story of the most signifi- 
cant and least understood 
period of Lincoln’s career. 


Two volumes, illustrated. 
$12.50 at all bookstores. 


HouGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 






element of feeling, of passion. But in tha, 
element lies the essence of poetry, drama, 
fiction. What on earth can be depicted or 
related without a sub-current of emotivity? 
Language itself under its most elementary 
forms, provided it is the language of life, 
not of science, is at the same time intellec- 
tual as instrument, expressive as action, and 
emotive as self-revelation. The intellectual 
But the ex- 
pressive and emotive parts, corresponding 


part is a means, not an end. 


to action and sensation, are fundamental, 
Even if I say: “it rains,” instead of “Damn 
it, it is raining,” I do not record a meteor- 


ological observation. I am not a meteor- 
ologist. What J do mean is: Damn it. 


Purely historical novels, if the breed was 
bred, would stand to novels of contempo- 
rary history as meteorology to weather epi- 
thets. The history of fiction is full of the 
fiction of history. A novel is the language, 
not the measure of, living facts. If we 
understood clearly the nature and function 
of language, we should be surprised to see 
how nearly connected it is with artistic 
I can recommend “Le Langage,” 
by Vendryés (Renaissance du Livre), and 
“Le Langage et la Vie,” by C. Bally (Pay- 
ot), as two excellent guides across that fas- 


creation. 


cinating and comparatively unexplored dis- 
trict of revelative knowledge. 

Louis Dumur is probably the best known 
among the French writers who turn con- 
temporary history into contemporary novels. 
The late Blasco Ibanez, who wrote “Mare 
Nostrum” and “Les Quatre Cavaliers de 
l’Apocalypse,” prefaced the Spanish edition 
of Dumur’s “Nach Paris” and hailed him 
as the foremost novelist of the war. He is 
not a newcomer. As far back as 1895 I 
remember him as the author of “Albert.” 
Ten years later, “Un Coco de Génie” 
ferred on his celebrity something like a 
second birth (or berth). He only reached 
the “grand public” after “Nach Paris” and 
“Le Boucher de Verdun” (1921). These 
two indictments of pre-war German mili- 


con- 


tarism, brutality, and stupidity were re- 
ceived with howls of anger from people 
more concerned with opportunity than sin- 
cerity. But, as Blasco Ibafiez said of “Nach 
Paris,” “this terrible book is an impartial 
book.” And Edmond Jaloux: “Its impar- 
tiality makes the strength of its impeach- 
ment.” And again Ibanez: “The chivalrous 
German officer who, in ‘Nach Paris,’ shud- 
ders at the monstrous conduct of his fellow- 
soldiers personifies that healthy minority 
which, in 1914, was too small and weak 
to make itself heard.” If that minority 
has now become a majority, let us praise 
God. But this is no reason for damning 
Dumur. “Lest we forget . lest we for- 
get...” let us give him his due. 

A Swiss by birth, he has traveled exten- 
sively in Austria, Finland, Scandinavia, 
lived in Germany, and _ still longer in 
Russia. His working knowledge of several 
languages makes him not only a true Euro- 
pean, but a well equipped novelist of Eu- 
rope. For the last thirty years he has been 
on the staff of Le Mercure de France, which 
he now edits under Alfred Valette. His 
recently published book, “Dieu Protége le 
Tsar,” is a sensational, because a faithful, 
picture of Russia before and during the 
war. Whoever writes of Rasputin and his 
milieu is bound to offend la Vérité ou le 
Gout—Truth or Taste. The demoniac na- 
ture of some short passages makes it impos- 
sible to read them aloud, but they happen 
to be among the most strictly historical. If 
history is, as was neatly said, “what man 
credits from time to time about the past,” 
then Dumur’s books are less fiction than 
history, and more dynamic than both. 

I am not surprised that many Russians 
refuse to recognize their Russia in “Dieu 
Protége le Tsar.” But Dumur holds that 
many Europeans (and Americans) will rec- 
ognize their Russians. The student of po- 
litical and military history will find in his 
book sixty pages on the battle of Tannen- 
berg which, speaking from first-hand _in- 
formation collected on the spot just after 
the war, I consider as one of the best ac- 
counts of that fateful event. “Dieu Pro- 
tege le Tsar” may or may not be what 
Ruskin would have called great literature. 
But who cares for mere literature, great or 
small? Dumur’s book may be charged with 
that audacity which in some cases is sheer 
veracity. It will remain one of the most 
telling documents which fiction has ever 
wrenched from history. An antidote to its 
sensational quality can be found in Boris 
Nolde’s “L’Ancien Régime et la Révolu- 
tion Russe” (Colin). Baron Nolde was 
professor of Law at the University of Pe- 
trograd and Government jurist. He drafted 
Grand Duke Michael’s abdication. 1: 
manual is eminently clear, consequent, and 
yet alive, and in short, it is history, mere 
history. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConpucTED BY May LAMBERTON BECKER 


ri } i 7 : 7 by ] yw a > 
Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 


to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


E. C. F., Philadelphia, tells mc to add 
“Table Service and Decoration,” by Lilian 
M. Gunn (Lippincott), to the list of books 
given to the reader who wishes to set a 
table properly and decorate it with taste. 
John Farrar tells me that Doubleday-Doran 
now publish “The Gypsy Trail,” the very 
popular traveller’s anthology formerly is- 
sued by Mitchell Kennerley. £. O. James, 
Mills College, California, goes out of his 
way to send me the titles of several books 
I may need to know about some day, to 
meet unusual demand. 


G, S. B., Lincoln, Nebraska, and R. E. 
S., Nahant, Mass., ask each for twenty 
books to be chosen for a club that circulates 
books of recent publication among its sub- 
scribers. I gather from the letters that in 
the choice “popularity” is to be considered 
less than merit. 


MAKE this selection from the young 

mountain of recent literature that con- 
fronted me as I opened my study door, 
and through which I have been with mouse- 
like patience eating my way ever since. 
I tried to-share this sweet duty—for moan 
the critics as they may, they do like to have 
the chance of reading all the new books 
as they come out—and so called in a solid 
citizen of standing and understanding, to 
look over all the books of adventure, West- 
ern yarns, and the like, and pass upon 
their reliability and charm. This effort 
was blocked, however, for the third book 
he reached was “Warpath and Cattle 
Trail,” by Hubert E. Collins, introduced 
by Hamlin Garland (Morrow), and from 
this he could not be detached for the rest 
of the afternoon. What is worse, he could 
not be kept from reading it aloud to me, 
so that I have now much information about 
Indian sign language and ordeal-by-torture 
that I do not see how I am going to use 
in my business. He says it is the sort of 
thing about America that Trader Horn 
found about Africa, and this should rec- 
ommend it to bovs towheaded or gray- 
headed. There is, of course, another Trader 
Horn book too, “Harold the Webbed, or, 
The Young Vykings” (Simon & Schuster), 
but everyone knows about that. 

The first rush of reading was lightened 
by having already met some of the books 
in London lately. “Lenin,” for instance, 
by Valeriu Marcu (Macmillan), made a 
sober and satisfactory sensation there and 
was received with applause by responsible 
critics on solid periodicals. It is a nervous, 
implacable biography, in which personality 
is so interwoven with destiny it is hard to 
tell which makes the other. Many of the 
pictures are those group photographs of 
multitudes, anonymous and vaguely sinister, 
that form so striking a feature of Soviet 
propaganda: they lined the walls of their 
exhibit at the “Pressa” exhibition at 


Cologne, for instance. This book seems 
to me the most valuable to come to us so 
far from the Russian upheaval. The 


other Russian biography, “Dostoievsky,” by 
J. Meier-Graefe (Harcourt, Brace), uses 
analytical criticism to get at the man 
through his work and present both to read- 
ers already familiar at least with his major 
novels. There must be Americans enough 
whose lives have been complicated by this 
experience to afford the book a large and 
grateful public in this country: beginners 
will find in it detailed analyses of several 
works, notably “The Idiot.” 

John A. Steuart’s “Robert Louis Steven- 
son: a Critical Biography” (Little, Brown) 
is now in a new and cheaper two-volume 
edition: either the outlines of the first one 
are blurred in my memory, or I have lost 
the sense of shock, but certainly I cannot 
now see why anyone should be in the least 
outraged at this presentation of Stevenson. 
This may be, of course, because I have 
in the interval met Mr. Beecher through 
the medium of Mr. Hibben. The Vailima 
chapters of this work lead one to “Coming 
of Age in Samoa,” by Margaret Mead 
(Morrow), a book likely to be somewhat 
handicapped for the perfectly respectable 
trade by the hurrah with which the new- 
moralists are receiving it. It is an admir- 
ably impartial and scientifically conducted 
study of social conditions in a community 
where life is as well adapted to its environ- 
ment as it is in Italy under Mussolini, but 
I cannot see why we should take steps to 
help either system spread. Mr. George 
Dorsey says on the jacket, however, that 


he wonders if we shall ever be as sensible 
as the Samoans, and certainly our civiliza- 
tion seldom produces a smile so nearly 
bisecting a girl’s head as the one displayed 
in the frontispiece. 

Such a list as this will be expected to 
include Keyserling’s “Europe” (Harcourt, 
Brace), and I wonder just what idea of 
the world over the water Americans will 
get who see it only through this book. 
If every now and again one meets keen 
and accurate results of reporting, these are 
side by side with such.shallow and specious 
generalizations as quite to destroy the value 
as a “spiritual Baedeker” the book is sup- 
posed to have. Even the confidence of 
the author slips a trifle by the time he 
reaches Germany and admits that there are 
not les allemands but des allemands, while 
on his own ground he speaks with evident 
authority, but the result of his observations 
in any other country in which I have lived 
are continually being spoiled for me by this 
everlasting dogmatizing. Oh well, the 
Keyserling boom will go rolling on just 
as well without me. 

I do not know how many of us have 
read Rachel Annand Taylor’s “Aspects of 
the Italian Renaissance,” but those who did 
were waiting for her “Leonardo the 
Florentine,” just published by Harper: in 
a fine great book of some six hundred 
pages, illustrated by Leonardo’s own draw- 
ings in collotype. Here a_ personality 
unique in the world’s history appears as 
part of a period unlike any other in the 
world’s record. If the style seems often 
unwarrantably given to fine-writing, some- 
how the cumulative effect upon the reader 
is not unlike that of the floridity and ex- 
uberance of the period, and surely it is 
not ill-adapted to descriptions of rich and 
crowded life in the Milan of the Sforzas 
and the Florence. of the Medici. This is a 
book for one who is capable of keeping up 
a long run of reading, for it is uncom- 
monly hard to stop anywhere along its 
route. 

There are several new American ‘biog- 
raphies, and one reprint in effect a new 
book, “Abe Lincoln Grows Up,” with illus- 
trations by James Daugherty (Harcourt, 
Brace). This is the ‘first twenty-seven 
chapters of Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham 
Lincoln: the Prairie Years,” separately 
bound as being of special interest to 
younger readers, but there is no reason why 
it should not be prized at any age. I find 
next to it on my desk “The Lady of the 
Limberlost,” by Jeannette Porter Meehan 
(Doubleday, Doran), which will interest 
the countless readers of Gene Stratton 
Porter, and anyone who has lived in Wash- 
ington, pre-war or present, will like “My 
Studio-Window,” by Marietta Minnegerode 
Andrews (Dutton), which is illustrated by 
any number of the author’s spirited and 
satisfactory silhouettes: I never saw so 
much expression in black-face. This is a 
book of pleasant chatter about American 
celebrities: the author seems to have known 
everybody. “Houdini,” by Harold Kel- 
lock (Harcourt, Brace), is a story of per- 
sonal achievement: this man was more than 
a “magician.” For one thing, he was one 
of the choir invisible providing an illusion 
of omniscience for this department: when- 
ever I asked for expert advice on one of 
the sidelines of his literary interests there 
came back a personal letter none but he 
could have dictated, with just what I 
needed. 

This list grows too long for one issue: 
I have but room to remind readers of in- 
formative works on present-day  interna- 
tional problems that E. Alexander Powell’s 
“Embattled Borders” (Century) one of 
the publications of the early summer, is a 
guide through the intricacies of Eastern 
European politics, from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, and if that seems remote 
from our affairs, all I can say is, Heaven 
send it stays so. 

The novels on this list—which was sup- 
posed to include only a few outstanding 
works of fiction—will follow next week. 

Colvette’s latest novel, “La Naissance du 
Jour” (Paris: Flammarion), lays _ its 
scene among a colony of artists on a bay 
of the Mediterranean, and depicts with 
liveliness and skill the life of the group 
assembled there. Its plot revolves about 
the familiar theme of the struggle be- 
tween the woman of mature charms and 
of charming youth for ascendancy. 


—aw New Scribner Books == 


‘ 


‘... the continually arresting story written 
by a tolerant, gracious, and experienced 
novelist, of a married woman who, cheated 
of her only love, goes after him deliberately, 
unscrupulously, and successfully.” 
—Pbhilade'phia Public Led er. 
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by John Galsworthy 


“The best of the three post-war Forsyte novels.” 


Boston Transcrint. $2.50 





Costumes 
by Eros 


A book of stories 
by 
Conrad Aiken 


Fourteen stories by the author 
of “Blue Voyage”; engrossing 
narratives skilfully and beauti- 
fully told. $2.00 





The Horns of 


by 

Arthur Train 

author of “Ambition,” ete. 

An exciting adventure story of 
an American soldier fighting in 


the French Foreign Legion. 
$2.00 





N. C. Wyetu has made 17 illustrations in full color and 46 black- 
and-white drawings for the new edition of 


Drumis, by James Boyd 


the new volume in the Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classics. 





“Chockful of personality.” 


Strange Fugitive 
by Morley Callaghan 


boot legger 


A brilliant novel of ‘‘what 
thinks about.” 


“So fresh and vivid is Mr. 
style, so sharp and convincing his character- 


New York World. 


Callaghan’s 





ization, so sparkling his dialogue that one has a momentary urge to 
place the Jaurel crown on his brow without more ado. 
New York Times Book Review. Second printing. $2.50 





The tragic and thrilling story of the downfall of an empire is told in 


The Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden 


Authorized translation from the German 


A vivid history of the last days of the German Empire. 


s 


Two volumes, boxed, $10.00 





This 
Advertising 
Business 

by Roy S. Durstine 


‘ 


An expert writes “inside stuff” 

for the layman, pertinently 

and with a sense of humor. 
$3.00 





Kings 

by 

Norval Richardson 

A dramatic character study of 
Letizia Bonaparte, mother of 
Napoleon, an accurate biog- 


raphy with the charm of a 
novel. Illustrated. $5.00 





Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries 
of Boyhood and Youth 


A companion to “ Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to liis Children” 


An intimate and revealing picture of the childhood of a g: 


American, filled 


boyish comment, 


SO ae vith enthusiasm, 
2 delightfully solemn 


ya a Cyt) 4. 


An entry from the Diaries 


unintentional hu- 


mor, and unique 





spelling. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


At cll lookstores 


«Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York > 
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s cA Momentous Work Dealing With the Fateful Years 
of the World War; a Fascinating Autobiography; 
and a Notable Contribution to History 


» MEMORIES AND , 
, REFLECTIONS 


1852-1927 ( 
By THE EARL OF OXFORD 
AND ASQUITH, K.G. 





“All the world will read and “Nobody can afford to neglect 
discuss the Asquith autobiog- Lord Oxford’s pages . . . time 
raphy. It is the most unreserved and again revelations burst 
story of inside happenings that forth which give a new aspect 
has appeared.”—Boston Herald. to obscure events and enlarge 
present knowledge of our time.” 


“Really important sidelights on - 
° . Saturday Review of Literature. 


history . . . Revelations of the 
personal and intellectual side of “Two extremely interesting vol- 
Asquith.”—New York World. umes .. . Both entertaining and 


wins a @.... il : 
The war passages are startling- informative. ew York Sun 


ly candid... The volumes are “The most illuminative auto- 
of vast importance historically.” biography of recent times.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


With Foreword by the Countess of Oxford and Asquith 
Two Octavo Volumes, Fully Illustrated, In Box, $10.00 


Two Books of General Interest : 


WINGED SANDALS. 8y LUCIEN PRICE. An 


enthusiastic record of travel to the sources of European 
culture. An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. $3.50 


THE FALL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
By EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J. “It ts the best book of 
its kind.”—The American Mercury. Third Printing. With 


41 illustrations. $3.50 


GUYFFORD OF 
WEARE 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


This delightful and typically Farnolesque novel of England in 
the early seventeen hundreds is a network of intrigue and mis- 
understandings, all of which are handled with Mr. Farnol’s extra- 
ordinarily skilful touch and with a literary charm. $2.50 


» THE BATTLE OF THE VIRGIN QUEENE a 
THE HORIZONS By HARFORD POWEL, JR 
By SYLVIA THOMPSON “The best of the light reading 
“Anovel of considerable charm.” group. Bright, gay and refresh- 
—Saturday Review of Literature. ing.”—Life. Fifth large print- 
5 Fifth large printing. AnAtlantic ing. An Atlantic Monthly 4 
Monthly Press Novel. $2.50 Press Novel. $2.00 
» By DONN BYRNE 4 
y Donn Byrne is at his best in this romantic story of an unfor- 
gettable family on the North Irish Coast. “Destiny Bay” has 4 
; love and romance, and comedy and a touch of tragedy, and 


through it flows that understanding of the race and beauty of 
style that cnly this master of words could compass. $2.50 


For Lovers of Thrilling Mystery Stories: 
SCISSORS CUT PAPER. 8) GERARD FAIRLIE 


Second Printing. $2.00 


THE Six pRouD WALKERS. 


By FRANCIS BEEDING. Second Printing. $2.00 


MYSTERY AT LYNDEN SANDS. 


By J. CONNINGTON. $2.00 


THE LIGHT SHINES THROUGH. 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN. $2.00 


Thrilling adventures in many lands by the man who will complete 
African Hall for the American Museum of Natural History 


TRAILS OF THE 
HUNTED 


By JAMES L. CLARK 


The author, a taxidermist and other thrills while he was se- 
sculptor of animals as well as curing his trophies. At pres- 
a hunter, has here written an ent Mr. Clark has charge of 
absorbing record of adventure the completion of the African 
in Africa, in the Pamirs of Hall in the American Museum 
Asia where he was captured as planned by Carl Akeley, with 
and tortured by the nomad whom he hunted before he 
Mongols, and of numerous headed his own expeditions. 


With 47 illustrations. $4.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
ba em eh eh & 4 4 4 & @ § 


The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 151) 
THe New Gun Runners. By Neil Gordon. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2. 
When Tuey Love. By Maurice Baring. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 
Pittar Mountain. By Max Brand. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 
Atimony. By Faith Baldwin. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
Tue Youncest Venus. By Berta Ruck. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 
Repwoop anp Gotpv. By Jackson Gregory. 


Dodd, Mead. $2. 


Tue UnrisenN Dawn. By Anatole France. 
Translated by J. Lewis May. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 


Tue Man From THE River. By G. D. H. 
and Margaret Cole. Macmillan. $2. 

A Lantrern tn Her Hanvo. By Bess Streeter 
Aldrich. Appleton. $2. 

Tates By WaAsHINGTON IRVING. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 80 cents. 

SpANisH SnHorr Stories OF THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. Revised translation by J. B. 
Trend. Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 

Tue Cominc or THE Lorp. By Sarah Gertrude 
Millin. Liveright. $2.50. 

ELEGANT INFIDELITIES OF MADAME Li Per Fou. 
By Charles Pettit. Liveright. $2.50. 

Casper Hauser. By Jacob Wasserman.  Live- 
right. $3. 

Appcause. By Beth Brown. Liveright. $2. 

Tue SHavow or RavenscuirF. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Clode. $2 net. 

Green Wittow. By Ethel Mannin. Double- 
day, Doran. $2 net. 


Miscellaneous 
THE MAKING OF A MERCHANT. 

By JessE RAINSFORD SPRAGUE. Morrow. 

1928. $1.75. 

All mature people remember still the 
old-fashioned dry-goods store. The story 
of Peter Sherwood, in this volume, tells 
in abundant practical detail just how one 
American merchant built a great modern 
department store from a beginning of that 
kind. This is a record of business that 
teaches one better than all inflated advertis- 
ing just exactly what the honest expand- 
ing merchant means to the community. 
John Allen Murphy, business consultant, 
and former chain store owner, who writes 
the introduction, asserts what is quite true, 
that in “The Making of a Merchant” you 
can find “the changing tastes and habits of 
America through a period of forty years.” 
He suspects that the book is largely auto- 
biographical; Mr. Sprague was for many 
years a retail merchant. The story mod- 
estly appears as fiction, the story of a 
life, the history of a business. The reader 
who engages in other pursuits than that of 
merchandizing will find it no less interest- 
ing in detail than merchants themselves 
will find it. And they all should read it, 
both for its paralleling and its digression 
from their own experience 


FOREST FOLK LORE. By ALEXANDER 
Porteous. Macmillan Company, 1928. 
$5. 

This is the sort of book that gets less 
credit than it deserves, by being so much 
less interesting and important than it might 
have been, The intimate association of man 
in all countries with trees and forest life 
in general has never yet been subjected to 
that sort of informed inquiry which throws 
light not only on the lore of the forest, but 
on the evolution of social life and custom 
and ways of thinking. Alexander Porteous 
has here collected a vast, but not absolutely 
inclusive amount of folk lore—like most 
collections it is strongest in the field of 
middle Europe and feeblest in the Ameri- 
can—and has arranged it pleasantly by 
topics, like specimens in a museum, without 
any special attempt to refer it to the frame 
of human living out of which it arose. 

It is, indeed, rather a collection of refer- 
ences to forest lore in the world’s literature 
—the world that centers in the Europe that 
we know best in books—than a collection 
out of the world’s life. In this fashion he 
has produced a book which the curious will 
love to consult and the pedantic to refer 
to; a book which should be in every upper 
school library, and at the hand of every 
one to whom reference to such things are 
important. The bibliography which is in- 
cidental to the work is alone an important 
aid to scholarship in this direction. But 
the preponderant reference to fragmentary, 
overworked lore of the region which, from 
the Mediterranian north was formerly one 
vast continuous wood, and the comparative 
neglect of the places and tribes among 
whom forest life and tree magic are still 
to be studied as part of living social com- 
plexes, rather throws the whole subject out 
of focus. 

The moment any sort of‘ folk lore begins 
to lose its intimate touch with living 
practice, a process of selection begins in 

(Continued on page 159) 








“Give mea kiss, 


he begged ardently. 


Her head fell back and 
her blue eyes closed. She did 


not resist as he held her to him 
and pressed hot, fervent kisses on 
her lips. 

Opening her eyes languidly, the 
girl gazed into those above. What 
she saw there was an expression 
whose meaning, penetrating the 
temporary confusion of her mind, 
was all too clear. She recognized 
that look. In a flash reaction 
came. 

But Mornington would not re- 
lease her. Too late his companion 
realized that she had met her mas- 
ter at the game she had played so 
long. 

““Let me go home, please, I 
really do feel ill,”” she begged earn- 
estly. 

“*Home?””’ he repeated incredu- 
lously. “‘Do you mean that you've 
only been playing with me? 
You're joking!” 

With a sharp wrench she tore 
herself free and backed toward 
the door. 

“I want to go home, Mr. Morn- 
ington. I did not expect this of 
you. No one has ever treated me 
so brutally in my life,”” she whim- 
pered as Mornington caught her 
again in his arms. 

“You talk of brutality after 
playing with me as you have 
done,” he shouted, gazing pas- 
sionately into her eyes. The girl 
cried in real earnest as his grip be- 
came stronger. 

Mornington flung her violently 
back into a disordered heap on 
the divan and thrust himself down 
beside her. 

“For God’s sake, let me go!” 
she gasped. 

But in spite of her struggles he 
pressed her closer and closer. Her 
resistance weakened. 

Mornington uttered an oath but 
his words conveyed nothing to her. 
The air was rent by her piercing 
scream and a limp hand pointed 
before her. Fascinated by her 
fixed stare, Mornington turned to 
the direction in which she pointed. 
The dividing curtains of the rooms 
had been drawn slightly apart and 
through the gap gleamed a pair of 
flaming eyes. ‘There was a flash 
of light—a pistol shot—and with 
his arms flung wildly above his 
head Mornington reeled back- 
wards, then sank suddenly to the 
floor in an untidy heap—at the 
foot of a virtuous woman. 


You can continue this 
chilling mystery in 


THE PATRIOT 


y 
A. E. and H. C. WALTER 
$2.00 


Other New Detective 
Mysteries 


THE SWINGING SHUTTER 
By C. Fraser-Simson. $2.00 


The Dutton Mystery 
for September 
SING SING NIGHTS 
By Harry Stephen Keeler. $2.00 
The Dutton Mystery 
for August 


THE BEAST WITH 
FIVE FINGERS 


By W. C. Harvey. $2.50 


E.. P. Dutton & Co. 
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| ope carefully at the titles below—the table of contents for one number of Harpers Magazine. 

The variety of material is impressive—articles on personal finance, divorces, social dis- 
honesty, astronomy; a portrait of Beethoven, a composite photograph of fashionable doctors, an 
analysis of successful plays; plays by Thornton Wilder; poems by Samuel Hoffenstein; stories 
by significantly contrasting writers. 


Subjects not only varied, but important—all of them. A miscellany of reading that reflects 
the eager, energetic modern mind. Particularly the Harper reader’s whose chief characteristic 
appears to be a combination of intellectual curiosity and an uncompromising distaste for the 
second rate. 


In spite of the extraordinary increase in the circulation of the new Harpers Magazine there 
remain some of our rightful readers who are not yet on our subscription list. Perhaps you are 
one of those essential Harper readers who has not yet come to know this particular magazine. An 
excellent opportunity for this introduction is offered you below. Why not cut the coupon im- 
mediately and become a subscriber to Harpers Magazine for six months at only half the usual 


price! 
THe BLurE MENACE 7 Portrait OF BEETHOVEN | Two Pays 
Oswald Garrison Villard | Romain Rolland Thornton Wilder 
| 
THe Ways OF THE HEART | MANICURE | Man’s PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE 
| . . 
C. E. Montague | Margaret Leech Prof. Arthur Stanley Eddington 
| | 
THE PENNY AND THE GINGERBREAD PoEMs | Vicious, THE Story or A: PARROT 
Anonymous | Samuel Hoffenstein | Gustav Eckstein 
Extra LapIEs Mammon, M.D. Toots FOR THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
Margaret Culkin Banning | Lloyd Morris Bernard de Voto 
GHANDI AND His SPINNING WHEEL VITAMINS OF THE DRAMA THERE Is Money IN Poetry 
]. J. Cornelius Sarah Comstock Konrad Bercovici 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER Clip This Now 
T ; 
Hi Harpers Magazine, 49 E. 33 Street 
if New York, N. Y. 
Cs CY? I am enclosing one dollar for your offer to new subscribers. 
Please send Harpers Magazine for six months beginning with the 


October number to 


ONE DOLWoR 
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, primed rising chorus of critical ac- 
claim .. . One of the finest talents 
in contemporary American fiction... 
Satire upon the existing state of civili- 
zation in these United States and, more 
immediately in this New York ... 
Well-planned drama... Irony sure 

of its attack ... Mellow wisdom 

. Abundant humor. Mr. 

Nathan's most considerable piece 

of fiction . .. Rich, close to the 

present ... Very fine, indeed 

... One of those rarely lovely 

books that are read and re- 


read with delight. 
—HERSCHEL BRICKELL in 


The New York Herald Tribune 


BISHOP’S WIFE 


By ROBERT NATHAN 
Author of The Woodcutter's House 


$2.00 all stores Bobbs Merrill 














nly BARRY BENEFIELD 
could have written it.... 


"Tite powerful and dramatic story of 
Phoebe Dibble’s great romance and 
greater sacrifice. Here this widely pop- 
ular writer, whose work has been 
compared to that of Dickens, De 
Morgan, Barrie and Donn Byrne, re- 
turns to the glorious tradition which 
he established in The Chicken -Wagon 
Family and writes a new tale which 
is unquestionably his masterpiece. 


Never before have you encountered a 
book like it in modern fiction. It is a 
story of beauty and passion, of romance 
—with a catch in its voice. 


By BARRY BENEFIELD 


luthor of The Chicken-Wagon Family 


LITTLE 
CLOWN LOST 


Published by THE CENTURY CO 





At all Bookstores, $2.00 
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Christopher Morley, Cleon Throckmorton, Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Conrad Milliken 


New York’s Last Sea-Coast of Bohemia 





Week of September 24, THE SQUALL | 
Every evening, including Sunday, at 8.30, 99 cents top. Matinees Tues. and Sat., 2.30 3 
Phone Hoboken 8088 


Take 23rd Street ferry to Lackawanna, or Hudson Tube trains to Hoboken, or drive 
through Holland Tunnel 
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CONSISTS ene a ene a Mane Oa ene aa Mone aa Meee 


Academic Degrees to Printers 


HE conferring of academic degrees 

last June on two famous printers— 
Yale University’s M.A. on Mr. Bruce Rog- 
ers, and Oxford University’s D.Litt. on Mr. 
John Johnson, Printer to the University— 
produced a delightful difference between 
the “ways of Yale” (or any other Ameri- 
can university) and the ways of Oxford. 
American colleges have for so long given 
degrees to men in all walks of life, for 
all sorts of services rendered and hoped 
for, that the conferring of a degree on a 
real “man of letters” is always welcome. 
But when the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
put to the House the proposal that the de- 
gree of D.Litt. should be conferred on 
various men long and intimately associated 
with the production of the “New English 
Dictionary,” Dr. Farnell, Rector of Exeter, 
said that he felt bound with great reluc- 
tance to protest against the complimentary 
conferment of degrees on the officials of 
the University Press. He fully acknowl- 
edged the great services which they had 
contributed towards the completion of the 
English Dictionary and their own literary 
interests and attainments, but at the _ insti- 
tution of the degrees of Doctor of Science 
and Letters it had been an agreed principle 
that they should only be conferred as the 
reward of highly distinguished work in re- 
search or literature. He was afraid that 
the present occasion might be used as a 
precedent and thought that it would have 
been better to express the gratitude of the 
University in some other way. 

Dr. Farnell did not press his objection 
to a division and the proceedings were 
continued. 

When one realizes that the whole business 
of conferring degrees originated amongst 
craftsmen, it is deliciously naive to find a 
college professor questioning the propriety 
of a printer being selected for distinction! 


Early American Houses 


T HE Walpole Society has published, in 
an edition of 175 copies, under the title 
of “Early American Houses,” a lecture de- 
livered at the opening of the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
by Norman Morrison Isham, the well- 
known Rhode Island architect. It is a 
pleasant, well-designed octavo volume of 
sixty odd pages, with thirty-three full page 
half-tone plates, and a full topical index. 
Included in the text are many line draw- 
ings of building details from American 
houses and their English prototypes. The 
book is issued from the Wayside Press at 
Topsfield, Massachusetts, and is printed in 
Caslon type. The composition and press- 
work, although along conventional lines 
has been handled in a workmanlike fash- 
ion. 

The purpose of Mr. Isham’s lecture was 
to treat of the actual form of the Ameri- 
can house as it developed in plan and 
construction as wel as in exterior and in- 
terior treatment, during the seventeenth 
century along the whole Atlantic coast. 
Such a survey is of almost melancholy in- 
terest in a day when the very word “house” 
tends to fall into disuse—a domestic habi- 
tation is now always a “home”—and ce- 
ment and asphalt and composition board 
ind “mill trim” have taken the place of 
the older and simpler and better materials. 
If “every gentleman should be able to de- 
such a handbook as 


sign his own house,” 


this might point the way to more attractive 
building than now disgraces our country- 
side. There is something fitting about 
these seventeenth century buildings which 
there is not about bungalows and portable 
houses and pretentious “period” architec- 
ture. If our only recent “domestic” archi- 


tecture of any merit is, as some contend, 
the better sort of filling stations along our 
highways, the reason is to be found in 
the brilliant common-sense which took our 
early colonial buildings for models. 

It is to be regretted that so few will be 
able to possess this fine guide book. R. 


The Limited Edition 
«>= of the problems the collector of 


contemporary authors has at some 
time to face is that of the limited, signed 
edition as opposed to the ordinary trade 
edition—which, if he is conscientious, ought 
he to have? and does ehe lack of either one 
lessen the ultimate value of his collection? 
It may be, from the publishers’ point of 
view, quite wrong, but there seems no valid 
reason for believing in the priority of is- 
sue of the limited, signed edition in gen- 
eral—printed as it is on large paper which 
involves an entire resetting of type, it 
makes necessary a special treatment that, 
without taking into consideration — the 
length of time needed to obtain the re- 
quired repetitions of the author’s signature, 
delays the appearance of the book. Pos- 
sibly, if publishers cared to be accurate, the 
dithculty might be solved by speaking of a 
first and second issue of the first edition, 
but even then, the signed volume would, 
because of its higher prices, be pushed to 
the position of prominence without regard 
for the time of its actual appearance. The 
trade edition is the form in which the book 
will be best known to its author and to its 
readers; and if, by first edition is under- 
stood the form of the book itself as it first 
comes to the hands of its author, nothing 
else need be considered. It is, after all, 
the nearest approach possible to the cre- 
ator’s written words. In one particular 
instance, a limited edition was brought out 
in this country at least three months after 
the cheaper trade one had appeared both 
here and in England: it was extra-illus- 
trated and signed, but the author himself 
first met his work without the later, added 
glories. The properly limited edition, that 
is, a work issued in a definitely limited 
number of copies, and in no other form, 
is another matter: in such instances, the 
collector is helpless and without choice. 
But why it is essential to pay more than 
twice the prices charged for the regular 
edition in order to have Miss Cather’s, 
Mr. Kipling’s or Mr. de la Mare’s sig- 
nature in all the elegance of detachment 
on a leaf somewhere between the half-title 
and the title-page is beyond the limits of 
common sense: there is always an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that the publishers are 
trying to catch the “lovers of fine books” 
who, because of the price they have paid, 
feel themselves excused from more intimate 
acquaintance with their possessions. In a 
world notable for complications, it is im- 
possible to appreciate, even abstractly, the 
motives of those American publishers—the 
soil is almost entirely American—who have 
attempted fiendishly, in a day of wide- 
spread book-collecting, a modernized ver- 
sion of the édition de luxe of a simpler 
era when respectable private libraries went 
in for sets in uniform bindings, and book 
collectors were practically unknown, A 
signed copy of a book has always a certain 
value, but even more is added when the 
owner has obtained the signature himself 
by his own efforts. And for the present, 
certainly, no one need feel, unless he aims 
at absolute completeness, and tries to in- 
clude every variant issue of his especial 
author, that his collection requires the 
signed editions that, the same time, are 
published in the ordinary trade form— 
beauty in itself is a treasure, but in book- 
collecting it seems rather one of the non- 
essential virtues. 


ee 
Hot Weather Miscellany 


HE latest addition to the English Rep- 
licas is Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” reproduced in fac-simile from one of 
the four existing copies, with certain pages 
in the original form, which is now in the 
King’s Library in the British Museum. 
se 
METHUEN & Co. have issued Heine’s 
“Florentine Nights,” Charles G. Leland’s 
translation, in thin quarto form. The il- 
lustrations in color by Felix de Gray are 
nicely drawn and reproduced. 
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DurinG August and September, in the 
Pynson Printers Exhibition Room in the 
Times Annex, New York City, there has 
been an exhibition of Direr reproductions. 


ALBERT and Charles Boni’s fall catalogue 
is better done than the usual catalogue, and 
just falls short of excellence. It has some- 
thing of a book-catalogue look which is 
an accomplishment in such matters. 


“OUT OF THE Past,” an essay by Llew- 
elyn Powys, first printed in the Aslantic 
Monthly, has been very well printed by 
Gregg Anderson in an edition of twenty- 
five copies, and issued from the Grey Bow 
Press, Pasadena, California. R. 


Announced for Publication 


Tuis Boox-Cottecting Game. By A. Edward 
Newton. Large-paper edition, autographed, 
950 copies for sale, two plates in color, $15. 
(Also a trade edition.) 

A Bustrep BisiiopHite anv His Booxs. By 
George A. Sargent. 600 copies. $4.50. 
CATALOGUE OF THE ETCHINGS oF JosEPH PEN- 
NELL. By Louis A. Wuerth. 450 copies for 

sale. $75. Little, Brown & Co. 

ANNALS OF THE New York Stace. By G. C. 
D. Odell. Vols. II and IV. Columbia 
University Press. 

Js 


The seventh and final number of The 
Fleuron is announced for publication before 
the end of the year. 








set for October 8. 
poem called “A Dog’s Death.” 


October 8.) 








The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


This department will appear next week. We reprint below the competition 


Competition No. 43. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
(Entries should reach the Saturday Review, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, office not later than the morning of 




















Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 23 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


$3 LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


BOOK BINDING 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


RARE BOOKS 





OVERLAND NARRATIVES, the Indians, 
Slavery, the Civil War. Catalogs on re- 
quest. Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th 
St., New York. 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on re- 
quest. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, Statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. 
Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash. Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 48 West 49th St., New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced catalogue of 4,472 titles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. 
Correspondence from owners solicited. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
for sale. Interesting catalogue free. At- 
kinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, England. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS — SYMOND’S 
Problem in Modern Ethics, limited edition, 
$5.00; Cabell’s Cream of the Jest, illus- 
trated by Pape, first edition, $6.00; Parme- 
lee’s New Gymnosophy (philosophy of 
nudity in modern life), illustrated, with in- 
troduction by Havelock Ellis, $6.00; Arthur 
Machen’s Fantastic Tales, autographed edi- 
tion, privately printed, $22.50; Westropp- 
Wake’s Ancient Symbol Worship (influence 
of Phallicism in ancient religions), illus- 
trated, $3.00; Mark Twain’s Fireside Con- 
versation in 1601, limited edition, $2.50. 
Catalogues mailed free. Schulte’s Book- 
store, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


“SONGS OF BILITIS,” $5.00; “Satyricon,” 
unexpurgated, $5.00; Schnitzler’s “Reigen,” 
(Hands Around), $5.00; Wilde, “Three 
Times Tried,” $10.00; Huneker, “Painted 
Veils,” $4.50. Bargain list free. Gordon 
Cooke, 15312 Heyden Avenue, Detroit. 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co., (Room 3) 131 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


WHAT AM I OFFERED FOR complete 
files American Mercury from first issue 
January, 1924, through July, 1928? Good 
condition. Answer Box 49, Saturday Re- 
view. 















































EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING and 
Case-Making for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Mate- 
rials. Restorations and all forms of Scien- 
tific Book Reclamation. Period, Modernist 
and Conventional Designs. Prices on re- 
quest. Note: Our $50,000 stock of First 
Editions, Special Bound Volumes and De 
Luxe Bound Sets reserved exclusively for 
wholesale distribution to recognized book- 
dealers. Bennett Book & Binding Co., 240 
West 23rd St., New York City. 





BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 








PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH Silver 
Art Bookplates. Send 10 cents for sixty- 
four page book of designs. J. L. Silver, 
6327 Glenwood, Uptown Chicago, III. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes diffi- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalogued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 











FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to 
quote on a particularly interesting group of 
Dreiser, Galsworthy, and Humbert Wolfe 
first editions. The shop is also interested 
in searching for obscure items necessary to 
a collector’s library. 








“LATTERDAY PAMPHLETS,” A NEW 
thing in publishing:—Literary works of 
less than ten thousand words; poems, 
essays, etc., printed in distinctive pamphlets 
which sell at an average of 35c the copy. 
Among the contributors to Spring Series 
1928: William Murrell, Peggy Bacon, 
Francis Faragoh, John Applemy, Herbert J. 
Seligman, and others. Write for list of 
this series. Latterday, 20 Minetta Court, 
New York. 





READ THE ADVERTISEMENT OF The 
Autograph Agency in the Autographs 
column of this page. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven material, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 

















O’MALLEY BOOK Store, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


JUST PUBLISHED—RESTRICTED TO 
500 copies, price half-a-guinea net. Charles 
Lamb; A Tale of Rosamund Gray and Old 
Blind Margaret, with an introduction by 
R. Brimley Johnson and a _ photogravure 
portrait of 1798 by Emery Walker. The 
beautiful production of the Golden Cock- 
erel Press, tastefully bound in quarter vel- 
lum gilt. Frank Hollings, publisher, 7 
Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, England. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Prompt service. Copy followed accurately. 
Editing if desired. Telephone Bryant 4138. 
The Paget Literary Agency, Inc., 71 West 
45th Street, New York. 


THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 

MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS AND Artists Representative. 
Literary adviser and editor. Live fiction— 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pic- 
tures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, Inc., 
551 Sth Ave., New York, Vanderbilt 9344. 














GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A 
National Institution. Its stock of Rare and 
Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by spe- 
cialized catalogues. No. 168—Rare Amer- 
icana, 2463 titles, 309 pp., with illustra- 
tions, price 50 cents. Nos. 169 and 174— 
Autographs, 9758 titles, free. No. 171— 
Genealogy, 4304 titles, price 10 cents. No 
172—Americana. In two parts, 2600 titles, 
free. No, 173—Rare Books, 306 titles, free. 
No. 175—Fine Arts, 1261 titles, free. Print 
Catalogues, and semi-monthly bulletins of 
Print Exhibitions, free. When in Boston 
browse in Goodspeed’s, No. 7 Ashburton 
Place, 5A Park Street and 2 Milk Street. 





TYPOGRAPHIC TREASURES, Authentic 
leaves from rare books, woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, examples of famous presses from the 
Fifteenth Century onward. Carefully 
mounted with scholarly descriptions, or in 
portfolio collections. Also a few choice 
books and MSS. always on hand. Send for 
descriptive pricelists. Foliophiles, 59 Bank 
Street, New York. 





ODD, curious, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





FINE COLLECTION OF INCUNABULA, 
Miniature Books, Autograph Letters, Voy- 
ages, Modern Firsts, Fine Presses. Write 
for Catalogue. Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., 336 





RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, FINE 
Bindings, Extra Illustrated Books, Auto- 
graph Letters, Old Prints, etc. Write for 
our New Catalog of Old and Rare Books. 
Stewart Kidd, 19 E. Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati. 





STORIES WANTED 





FIRST-CLASS TYPING OF manuscripts 
6 cents per hundred words. Clear carbon, 
prompt service, excellent references. Au- 
thors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 
Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY TUNERS—Duttons, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. We clean, ar- 
range, catalogue, replenish, weed out, reno- 
vate, equip, pack or transfer your library. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously invited, 
and afternoon visitors always welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkian Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ORIENTAL 


BOOKS ON THE EAST, FROM EGYPT 
to Japan: Languages, philosophy, religion, 
mythology, folklore; art in all its phases, in- 
cluding ceramics and Oriental rugs; travel, 
history, Belles Lettres, native texts, rare 
MSS., etc. The only shop in America that 
specializes in Oriental subjects. Send for 
recent catalogues. Orientalia, 59 Bank St., 
New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047, 


POSITION WANTED 


PUBLISHING POSITION WANTED— 
College graduate, 23, six years’ general 
writing and editorial experience, author 
two books and much literary work, desires 
a position where intelligence, ideas, and 
personality count, in editorial or advertis- 
ing department of publisher, or copywriting 
department of advertising agency. Donald 
Wandrei, $3 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (Interna- 
tional), The Calart Publishing House, 107- 
11 S. Washington, Whittier, California. 
Copies 25 cents, $2.50 year, Canada $3.00, 
Foreign, $3.50. Editors want articles of 
discursive nature on literature, politics, in- 
ternational relations, science, eden edu- 
cation, and other subjects of general and 
timely interest of 2700 words’ length; short 
stories of literary merit of 2700 words of 
less; verse by recognized writers; biogra- 
phy to accompany. Payment on publication 
at good rates. 


SUMMER HOMES 


A HOME IN SOUTHERN VERMONT 
can be purchased at a most reasonable 
price; in the most charming hill country in 
New England, dotted with lakes and 
brooks; good fishing and hunting; real 
early American environment of most un- 
pretentious character. Box 50, The Satur- 
day Review. 


TRANSLATIONS 














TRANSLATIONS FROM GERMAN into 
English and vice versa; also from French, 
Spanish into English or German. Roland 
Roggenbrod, 911 Cotton Exchange Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 





ADVERTISE IN COUNTER ATTRAC- 
TIONS. The Complete Collector, con- 
ducted by Carl Purington Rollins, is de- 
voted to rare and fine books, first editions, 
fine presses and typography. It draws the 
attention of all dealers, collectors and other 
individuals interested in collecting. These 
persons in the market for rarities of all 
sorts can be reached through Counter At- 
tractions at a reasonable cost. Copy in- 
serted twenty consecutive times 5 cents a 
word; any less number of times, 7 cents a 
word. Dept. V. O., The Saturday Review, , 
25 W. 45th Street, New York City. 
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from THE INNER SANCTUM of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers - 37 West 57th Street - New York 


Abd On a Bl: ack-letter day four 


weeks ago, - morning's teeming mail 
tray, for the first time in history, did not 
contain a sing os ordér for The Story of 


Philosophy. 


Add But the faith of The Inner 


Sanctum in “the wonder book of all time 





did not waver, 


AySydy Immediately following this 


zero day there began an unparalleled 
sales revival. A fortnight ago The /nner 
Sanctum published the figures up to 
Monday and ‘Tuesday of that week, and 

these lines are written on Friday 
morning, the sales chart shows the un- 
precedented “back list” weekly total of 
07 copies for The Story of Philosophy 
the bigvests week since January 29, 1928, 
and larger than the previous month. Per- 
haps the most gratifying aspect of this 
revival is the fact that it is not artificially 
stimulated by any exceptional advertising 
or promotion: the price of the book is 
still $5.00, and there are no special offers, 
premiums or other allurements. The first 
million readers were the hardest. 


Aya The, present sales on THE STORY 


or PHILOSOPHY, published two and a half 
vears avo, are now within hailing distance 
of the weekly totals for some of THE INNER 
sancrum’s widely advertised current best 
sellers which are avatlable at $2.00 or 
$2.50. (We have made a pledge not to 
mention BAMBI avid SHOW GIRL this week.) 


Add The Inner Sanctum has been 


checking up on the most fascinating 
women of history. Its own glamorous 
explorations have been aided by the 
scholarly researches of a noted German 
man of letters, Franz Bret, who might 
be described as the Conrinental G. K. 
Cuesterron—H. L. Mencken. The 
joint tabulation runs somewhat like this: 


Che Empress Theodora 
Parisina Malatesta 
Renée of France 
Maria Felice Orsini 
Saint Theresa 

Sister Mariana 

Ninon de Lenclos 
Liselorte of the Palatine 
Christina of Sweden 
Louise de Warens 
Madame Dubarry 

La Camargo 

Madame du Deffand 
Madame de Geoftrin 
Marie Antometce 
Therese de Stainville 
Dorothea of Courland 
Lady Hester Stanhope 
Mrs, Cook 

Lady Hamilton 
Madame von Hanska 
George Sand 

therésa Lachmann 
Mata Hari 


Ady) To this alluring and anointed 


roster The Inner Sanctum adds: 
Nina T— 


Dixie Dugan 


Rad Of The Friend of Jesus, by 


Ernest SuTHERLAND Bares, released 
today, CurisropHeR Morey writes to 
The Inner Sanctum. 
For more than a dozen years now I've con- 
ducted a sporadve guerilla to get The Friend 
Jesus published. I know nothing sadder 
than the face that many readers wall inevi 
tably believe this beautiful book wantonly 
blasphemous and imsulting lhe New 
i 


tament part, particularly, has the march 





and plan of a great tragic novel It enor 

mously enriches and humanizes our whole 

notion of the New Testament. | can honor 

ably say chat ever since I firse read Bares’ 

manuscript | have had a more energetic idea 

ot Christ than before | honor your good 
n taking so hne a thing 


Aydt so ge h a clerical blunder 


the reviews of fessor Bernhardi by 
ARTHUR SCHNEITZLER appeared in sundry 
literary columns betore the printed ver- 
sion of the play was available at the 


bookstores. Although the comments 
were decidedly favorable and extensive, 
the resulting clamor at the bookstores or 
at the Shipp: x Room adjomning The Inner 
Sanctum was nil. This instant lack of 
response is the most melancholy news 


which can be divulged this week by the 
Now-It-Can-Be-Told Department. 


| SSANDESS 














No. 1—The Novel of the Year 


"To read this book 
is to live again—”’ 


“To read this book is to call 
back to memory many a day of 
childhood and toliveitover again 
in joyous retrospect. The story 
is as many colored as life itself, 
a mosaic of all the expericaces 
from birth to death, beautifully 
and faithfully pieced together.” 


—Syracuse Herald 


DAY OF 
FORTUNE 


4th Printing—$2.50 The Century Co. 
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Wi might as well clear off about 
fif ty books from our desk, that have 


en waiting for a month for us to look 


— over, while we were canoeing upon 
the ‘Thames 

Let’s single out the most important. 
Some of them aren’t as old as we have 
indicated, and most of them are—or were 

advance copies... . 

Of course there are a bunch of mystery 
stories. Here is the Crime Annual, stories 
of fact, of “The Dramatic Crimes of 
1927,” sent us with The Crime Club’s 
Compliments. It is a study in contempo- 
rary mystery and detection written by Mil- 
ton Mackaye, Here is a mystery story of 
the South Seas today, also from Doubleday, 
Doran, written by Charles Collins and 
Gene Markey, and called “The Dark 
Island.” From Dutton, with a red band 
around it on which is printed “Dutton’s 
Mystery for September,” comes “The 
Swinging Shutter,’ by C. Fraser-Simson, 
who wrote “Footsteps in the Night.” 
From Dutton also comes “The Patriot,” 
by 4. E. and H, C. Walter, and from 
Dodd, Mead, John Rhode’s “The Tragedy 
at the U unicorn,” which looks to us like the 
best bet among these four works of fiction. 
Oh, Macaulay supplies still another, Le 
Queux’s “The Crime Code.” — 

Now let’s see about the regular novels. 
Here is “The Babyons,”’ by Clemence 
Dane, in four attractive small volumes 
boxed, the chronicle of an English family, 
from Doubleday, Doran. We feel that 
we ought to read that. And we certainly 
ought to read Part I of “The Childer- 
mass” by Wyndham Lewis, from Covici, 
Friede, Louis Bromfield’s “The Strange 
Case of Miss Annie Spragg” (Stokes) 
ought to be worth our rapid perusal. So 
ought 7. S. Stribling’s “Bright Metal” 
(Doubleday, Doran). and Maurice Baring’s 
‘When They Love,” from the same firm. 
But most of all we expect to enjoy that 
voluminous publishing house’s “When the 
Turtles Sing and Other Unusual Tales” by 
Don Marquis, , 

When it was first published Rebecca West 
wrote of Mary Webb’s “Gone to Earth,” 
“The year’s discovery has been Mary 
Webb,” and, as you know, the Premier of 
England became so fascinated by her 
“Precious Bane” that there has since been 
an insistent demand for her other books. 
We know one eminent American writer 
who was thrilled by a quite independent 
discovery of “Precious Bane,” and so we 
feel that, without reading it, we can 
recommend “Gone to Earth” to you. Re 
becca West thought at one time that its 
author was to be the most distinguished 
writer of our generation. “Gone to Earth” 
is published by Dutton, 

If you wish to sample more modernist 
fiction of fine quality, here is’ “A Voyage 
to Pagany” by the poet, William Carlos 
Williams. It records the sensitive reactions 
of an intelligent American to the static cul 
ture of present-day Europe. This is vigor- 
ous analysis. The Macaulay Company are 
the publishers. They also bring out “My 
First Two Thousand Years,” by George 
Sylvester Viereck and Paul Eldridge, a 
bulky book that is called “the first auto- 
biography of the Wandering Jew.” “The 
philosophic conception of reincarnation and 
the Freudian theme of repetition compul- 
sion are the Jeitmotif.” This is a book 
about which we are curious. = 

One of Dorothy Van Doren’s now sev- 


eral novels we read and liked. Here is 
her third, “Brother and Brother,” from 
Doubleday, Doran. The remaining novels 
that we find before us are “Samson,” by 


Robert Collyer Washburn (J. H. Sears & 
Co.) of which we have heard some good 
things; “The Quarry Wood,” by Nan 
Shepherd (Dutton); “Rising Wind,” by 
Virginia Moore the poet, a first novel from 
Dutton; “The Bride’s Progress,’ by Har 
1d Weston (Morrow) and “The Hinge of 
Heaven,” by Ste phe n Cockell (Morrow); 
“The Lady of Stainless Rainment,” by 
Mathilde Eiker (Doubleday, Doran), 
“Wild Deuces,’ by Robert E. Larkin 
(Macaulay), “How to Get Rid of a 
Woman,” by Edward Anthony (Bobbs- 
Merrill), “Where the Loon Calls,’ by 
Harry Sinclair Drago (Macaulay), and 


“Scarlet Heels,” by Edith M. Stern (Hor- 
ace Liveright). 

Two works embodying fragmentary 
writing, are Pierre Louys’s “Psyche,” with 
a conclusion and notes by Claude Farrére 
and illustrations by Majeska, a book beau- 
tifully presented — by Covici, Friede, and 
“The Book of Catherine Wells,’ by H. ¢ 
Wells, with Wells’s long introduction con- 
cerning his late wife and a collection of 
her short prose pieces and her poems, The 
latter is the analysis of an unusual charac- 
ter and a lovely one; the book is a moving 
memorial, . . 

In the fic ld of biography, “My Friend 

Robespierre” is from the Macaulay Com- 
pany, written by Henri Beraud and trans- 
lated by Slater Brown. Henri Beraud, 
they say, is a sort of Parisian Christopher 
Morley. We is one of the most popular 
columnists in the world of French _let- 
ters. ° « 
The best book of poetry in this clutter 
is, by far, Genevieve Taggard’s “Travel- 
ling Standing Still” (Knopf), an excellent 
selection made by herself of her best poetic 
work of ten years. There is also Edmund 
Blunden’s “Retreat,” a new volume from 
Doubleday, Doran, by the winner of the 
Hawthornden Prize in 1922 

And just at this point, Elizabeth Madox 
Robert’s new book, “Jingling in the Wind” 
(Viking Press), is slithered over our desk. 
It looks very different, to dip into, from 
“The Time of Man,” which we will 
ways greatly admire. But maybe it is just 
as good in its own way. ee 

Since we got back the only books we 
have read through are “John Brown’s 
Body,” concerning which, owing to our 
nearness to the author, we are really pre- 
vented from saying anything, and Robert 
Nathan’s “The Bishop’s Wife.” As usual 
Robert Nathan has written a delightful 
book, though it seems to us far too short. 
Some of his observations are delicious. In 
Juliet he has given us a real child. He 
as truly observant of very small children 
as is Tarkington of older ones. He sees 
them in all their angelic savagery, with 
their inordinate appetite for admiration. 
We could always go back and read about 
five-year-old Juliet and her little boy 
friends with deep enjoyment. Julia also 
seems to us quite a real woman, Nathan 
states clearly and simply and writes with 
extraordinary economy of words. Some- 
times it seems as though he were only giv- 
ing a skeleton outline, and yet how much 
he indicates! ... 

“Stirabout,” by David McCord, will be 
out in October. It is a collection of 
sketches and essays, light and middle- 
weight, on books, travel, and of humorous 
dialogues. Washburn and Thomas of 
Cambridge are publishing it. The writing 
of David McCord, as the judicious know, 
has no inconsiderable charm. 

From Ninth Street we took the Hudson 
Tube a few nights ago to Hoboken. We 
were in Hoboken in no time at all. We 
walked several blocks to the Rialto Thea- 
tre, and witnessed one of the earliest per- 
formances there of “The Barker,”  pre- 
sented, as their opening gun, by the new 
managers of the Rialto, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Cleon Throck- 
morton, and Conrad Milliken. We thor- 
oughly enjoyed our evening and got home 
as quickly as we should have from Times 
Square. By the time you read this their 
second week, featuring “What Anne 
Brought Home,” will have closed Every 
few weeks a new play, for the first time 
on any stage, will be presented. The old 
theatre is redolent of the best melodrama 
of the past. We wish the managers every 
success. We think they are doing not only 
a fine but highly practical thing in the 
program they have laid out for themselves. 
Thev got together a good cast for “The 
Barker,” some of the parts were played as 
well as they ever were on Broadway. And 
the theatre is so easy to reach, a_pictur- 
esque excursion that takes you out of the 
rut of theatre-going and sits you down to 
a well-acted performance for an absurdly 
low price ! We're all for the revived 
Rialto and its managers. 

Gesundheit! 

THE PHOENICIAN. 








Red-haired beautiful 
Mary Patch—run- 
ning in the wind. 


THE DUTTON 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Rising Win 

















By Virginia Moore 
$2.50 








The wind, symbolic of everything 
that made life lovely, creates an 
unusual atmosphere around this 
love story set in Civil War days. 


THE DUTTON 
BOOK of the MONTH 
FOR AUGUST 


Pigsties With Spires 
By Georgina Garry $2.50 
“*Pigsties with Spires,’ a power- 
ful first novel.” —Decatur Review. 
“The fine thing about, this novel 
is the uncompromising truthful- 
ness of it. It is skillfully written 
—The Evening Post. 

“This brilliant first novel by a 
new English author . . . Obvi- 
ously, it is a daring novel.” 
—The Birmingham Post. 


MY STUDIO 
WINDOW 
By Marietta M. Andrews 
Silhouettes by the Author 
On a tapestry of memories are 
woven the personalities of many 
of the famous men and women 
of Washington. Mrs. Andrews 
knew all the gossip and knows 
how to record it. $5.00. 
GEORGE SAND AND 
HER LOVERS 
By Frances Gibble 
A picturesque biography of this 
great litterateur. The material 
has been culled from intimate 
papers which George Sand, her- 
self, had prepared for posterity. 
$5.00. 


os 


MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


By the Marquis de Segur 
A touching study from a new 
point of view of this unhappy 
queen of France, who was her 
own worst enemy. A skillful de- 
lineation of her life and charac- 
ter, written with exquisite sym- 
pathy. $5.00. 
7s 
WOMEN OF THE 
MORTE D’ARTHUR 
By Ann Alexander 
These twelve charming, romantic 
stories from Mallory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur,” represent varied types 
of femininity from the light 
woman to the saint. ‘They com- 
prise a veritable Baedeker to 


Mallory. $3.50. 


By George Gissing 
NEW GRUB STREET $2.50 
THYRZA $2.50 

By Mary Webb 
GONE TO EARTH $2.50 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 

$2.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from page 154) 

which the preferred items are preserved for 
their curious and unusual values, for their 
power of startling and exciting, rather than 
for any other service they may once have 
performed. Mr. Porteous seems not un- 
aware of these lost values, but in almost 
every case his reference is to the husk now 
in circulation rather than to the idea which 
gave it currency. To the sort of collector 
who would rather have the broken shards 
picked up on ancient sites than to know 
what was the original shape and use of the 
vessel which they once constituted, the book 
ef Forest Folk Lore will undoubted 
pleasure. 

THE INQUIRING MIND. 
CHAFFE, Jr. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 

Profe sor Chafee continues the subject of 
freedom of speech in terms of recent illus- 


give 


By ZECHARIAH 


Brace. 1928. 


trations of its presumptive violation. The 
cases that come to trial naturally furnish 
the concrete material, They involye many 
issues. How far freedom of speech is to 
be nationally interpreted and what remains 
for the States to determine. Much of this 
reflects the acuteness of opinion brought out 
in the World War the charge of 
treason again became a living issue. The 
use of the mails and the suppression of news- 


when 


paper opinion all raise delicate legal ques- 


tions. It may extend to institutions, such 
as The Rand School, for propagating 
radical views. The industrial aspect ap- 


pears in the I, W. W. injunction and the 
trial of Syndicalism. This passes over to 
the issues of action in behalf of labor and 
always the menace of the strike, and the 
province of injunctions. Professor Chafee 
realizes that issues brought to trial are pro- 
foundly affected by principles that emerge 
from less agitated reflection. He traces the 
further development of the principles of 
freedom from the days of Mill to Wood- 
row Wilson, and he has much of value to 
say in regard to the training of the liberal 
mind. His sympathies are all for open in- 
guiry, conducted in the spirit of tolerance 
and responsibility. The volume affords an 
able survey of a problem viewed under the 
jeint guidance of theory and practice. 
Prorirs IN INSURANCE Stocks. By W. H. Wood- 
ward. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Biocx-CuTTING AND PRINT-MAKING BY HAND. 
By Margaret Dobson. Pitman. 
Tue Evotution or INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 
By B. F. Shields. Pitman. $3. 
Tue Marine INsuRANCE oF Goons. By 
erick W. S. Poole. Pitman. $4.50. 
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Fred- 


Philosophy 

THE CAVE MAN’S LEGACY. By E 

HANBURY HANKIN. Dutton. 

Mr. Hankin, who has written a_ book 
en Common Sense, giving it a rather un- 
common interpretation, discourses in simi- 
larly engaging, but hap-hazard manner on 
the survival of the caveman within us. 
The mixture of science and discursive ex- 
planation is palatable, but not convincing. 
Presumably Mr. Hankin in his major thesis 
isn’t wide of the mark; but his recon- 
struction of the course of humanizing the 
human race is more than a bit speculative. 


1928, 


He begins by tracing some of our be- 
havior, like kissing and other gestures, to 
1 Simian ancestry, but argues that primi- 
tive man, probably in a degenerate stage 
of his early human career, developed the 
instincts that survive to our undoing. Such 
anthropological data as the blood avenger, 
making necessary the biblical places of re- 
fuge, the low regard for human life, the 
cruelty to the stranger, head hunting and 
feuds, infanticide cannibalism, 
human sacrifice and slavery by 
how the human brute in full swing ex- 
changing murder as a habit only for mur- 
der as a ceremony. The same blood-thirsti- 
ness and cave-man morality survives in the 
joy of the old time hangings, and the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution and _ the 
Commune. 

The waning of the cave-man is a slow 
With the hatred confined to the 
tranger, the friends or tribesmen banded 
together and specifically for the protection 
of property. So the enemy and the thief 
recejved the brunt of cave-man emotions; 
and gradually the control of convention, 
the respect for leadership and _ property 
Paved the way for the reign of morality, 
Never too securely establisned because of the 
powerful hold of instincts. 

The little volume is not a 
1 well supported exposition of a thesis that 
is in the main acceptable, however specu- 
lative the setting in which it is here drama- 
tized. It is a casual essay in the evolution 
of morality and the survival of immorality. 


blood and 


capture, 


process, 


ancient 


notable nor 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL- 
ITY. By EnNc.iisH’ Bacsy. Holt. 
1928. 2.50. 


This is a useful book in modest compass 
covering an important field. The hack- 
neyed comment that it will fill a need is 
in this instance more than a_ reviewer’s 
handy phrase. The term “personality def- 
ificit” is used by Mr. S. D. House to covet 
those deviations from normal adjustment 
which are here brought together as com- 
They have been 
certain 


mon emotional disorders. 
called minor disqualifications by 
psychiatrists. They occupy the 
functional nervous disorders as the Freud- 
ians set it. Professor Bagby’s approach is 
that of the clinical psychologist. It is doc- 
umented throughout by case studies with 
an emphasis on treatment. So between the 
covers are assembled interpretations of the 
ills that mind is heir to, not in the seri- 
ously devastating forms of the major men- 
tal disorders, but in episodes and conditions 
of handicap met with in the borderland of 
the abnormal. 

Professor Bagby’s position is that of a 
temperate Freudian. The Freudian mech- 
anisms furnish the clue to diagnosis and 
treatment. Yet he accepts some of the 
findings of the  behaviorists, showing 


stage of 


that the two approaches are not as 
incompatible as some behaviorists main- 
tain. The central cause of maladjust- 
ment is placed in the fear complex 


and its development, the inferiority com- 
plex. The withdrawals, retreats into ill- 
ness, repressions, obsessions, fantasies, hys- 
terical symptoms, and other disabilities are 
the troublesome reactions; the clue to their 
removal is the substitution of attitudes and 
activities that will support the personality 
in asserting itself and dominantly in the 
social relation. That is the outline of the 
thesis which becomes vitalized when stated 
in a variety of personal histories. 

The chief criticism will 
of a one-sided approach. 
cases the analysis runs smoothly enough; 
but when cases of catatonic negativism and 
refusal of food and_ self-imposed silence 
are “explained” as inferiority reactions, a 
doubt arises. Doubtless the Freudian pat- 
tern is here applicable, but only as a com- 
Psychiatrists are 


raise the issue 


For hysterical 


plication and an outlet. 
not yet ready to yield so large a section 
of their specialty to the consulting psychol- 
ogist, not to admit that the psychological 
clue offers a complete explanation of men- 
On this point the lay reader 
But as a 


tal disorder. 
may gather a false impression. 





recommendable handbook the volume will 
find a welcome. 
‘‘American Foreign 
Policy”’ 
(See page 145) 
American Foreign Policy has been 


the subject of such acrimonious debate, 
both here and abroad, such 
violently contradictory changes, that 
this cautious but important article by 
one of the ablest of our international 
experts and advisors will be welcomed 
by readers willing to clear their minds 
of prejudice, Professor Borchard 1s 
neither pro-League nor anti-Europe— 
an unusual position—and the funda- 
mental radicalism of his ideas for the 
future independent states is tempered 
by a shrewd grasp upon contemporary 
realities. He is professor of Interna- 
tional Law in the Yale Law School, 
and was chairman of what proved to 
be the most interesting Conference at 
The Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics, this summer. 

We append a brief bibliography 
bearing upon the subject matter of 
his article. 


awith 


International Law and 


Moore, J. B. 
New York: 


Some Current Illusions. 


Macmillan. 1924. 

Garner, J. W. American Foreign 
Policies. New York: New York 
University Press. 1928. 


A. History of American 
New York: Dou- 
1927. 


Latané, J. H. 
Foreign Policy. 
ble, Doran. 

Dealey, J. O. 
United States. 
1926. 


Blakesless, Geo. H. 


Foreign Policies of the 
Boston: Giin & Co. 


The Recent For- 


eign Policy of the United States. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 1925. 
Sears, Louis M. A History of Ameri- 


can Foreign Relations. New York: 


Thos. Crowell. 1927. 
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Sir Martin Frobisher 


By WILLIAM McFEE 


Author of ‘Casuals of the Sea,’ etc. 


HE foremost American writer of the sea has 

written the supreme biography of that great: 
seaman who helped to found the maritime su- 
premacy of Elizabethan England. Here is a vivid 
portrait of the bluff Frobisher whose exciting 
career included exploring, soldiering, piracy and 
privateering before he rose to be vice-admiral 
under Drake. $4.00 


‘Few books of fictitious adventure will more please the 
reader than the story of Frobisher’s horrible discoveries 
Mr McFee himself, his publishers, and all lovers of traffic 
and discovery are to be congratulated on this book.” 
Christopher Morley 


Frobisher 19 not only a living human document but a 
magnificent prece of historical writing. It reads like an ex- 
cing novel. How when one considers the, : 


scarcity of avatlable material, can have succeeded in recon- 


the author, 


structing so intimately English society of the sixteenth 
century is nothing short of marvelous 


0 £ Roliaag author of Grants on the Earth 
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THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


Defines every word so that its use and 
meaning can be instantly understood. 


—-_* 

















4 “Just as Samuel Johnson's dictionary in 1755 
was greatly in advance of preceding dic- 
tionaries, and Noah Webster’s Amer- 
ican dictionary met better the needs 
of 1828, so this dictionary re- 
flects the standards of pres- 
ent-day America.” 


The Charlotte, N. C., 
Observer. 





You need this 


MODERN 
DICTIONARY 


how can you hope to keep pace with new words 


English is a living, growing language 
i f modern of dictionaries at hand, 


and new meanings of old words without this newest, most 
ready for constant use. ’ 

An up-to-date dictionary, modern in vocabulary, definitions, clear type and illustrations. A 
new and original work, distinguished by its thoroughness of treatment. 

The highest modern scholarship. Edited by William Dodge Lewis, A. M., Pd. D., Litt. D., 
Henry Seidel Canby, Ph. D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph. D. Endorsed by leading 
educators as the authoritative dictionary for present-day use. Over 1,0) pages, More 
than 100,000 words and phrases clearly defined; modern pronunciations shown. 

Easy to use. Large, clear type selected by scientific tests. 3,000 illustrations 
drawn especially for this work. 

Truly encyclopedic. Appendixes contain °60 page: 
material, 32-page Atlas of the World, printed in Co 


THIN PAPER EDITION. Size 6% x 8% 
Patent thumb index. Bound in ART KR 
net. Bound in Genuine Persian Morocco, $7.50 net. 
Red Turkey Morocco, $10.00 net. 


Modern booksellers and stationers 


sell this modern dictionary. Accept no substitute. 
Or, we will send it on receipt of coupon, a 


of new and valuable reference 


lors. 


inches, weighs 314 pounds. 
AFT, round corners, $5.00 
In DeLuxe rif 


charges prepaid. 
Sew. se 
The John C. Winston Co. SON LEO! 
$04 Winston Bldg. LS Bt 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ah Ailey 
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OF 
AN AFRICAN J/LAVER | 


By CAPTAIN CANOT 





“It’s the greatest thing between covers come to these ageing “Unquestionably one of the thrillers of all time”’—Leurence Stattings 
eyes since Trader Horn first had them popping” —phits. Public Ledger. “As thrilling as a pirate narrative” —Harry Hansen, N. ¥. World oi 
$4 Everywhere ILLUSTRATED BY COVARRUBIAS Third Printing 


An Indian Journey | THE BRIDGE OF 


By Waldemar Bonsels SA IN iL U H S RIE Y 


BY 
‘‘Not more than two or three times a century will you find a philos- THORNTON WILDER 
ophic traveler of Bonsels’s stamp, whose eyes see both the beauty — 


and fact of the landscape and who is able to recreate what he bee The most popular book in 
w.Y. fvening . 7 ° 
our generation. Now in its 


60" THOUSAND sap HUNDRED THOUSAND 


$4, Everywhere $2.50 Everywhere 


in all the rare magic of finely fibered prose.” 


The Cardinal’s Mistress 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


(IL DUCE) 


“A Flaming Love Story.” “The Duce’s lurid novel of ecclesiastical corruption .. . 
N. Y. Evening Post an, amazing document.” N. Y. Times 


THIRD PRINTING $2 Net 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI— 66 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF CREATIVE ART—A MAGAZINE OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 








